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AIDS for TEACHING 


Use prepared transparencys or the large roll of self-contained 
cellophane for illustrations ''on the screen." 

Face the class while you draw. 

Your illustrations are projected on the screen for full view of 
students. 

* Fast focusing—rack and pinion. 

* Convenience—turret head rotates 360°. 

* Sturdy construction—heavy gauge sheet aluminum-storage 
compartment for electric cord. 

* 10" x 10" projection area. 


* 1000 watt projection lamp. 


"Create real interest and enthusiasm for 
your students.” 


NEW 16 MM PROJECTOR. 


Graflex Galaxy 


New picture brilliance—new simplicity and ease of operation 
—new push button control. Make the Graflex Galaxy the finest 
available to the audiovisual field. New advancement creates 
brilliance exceeding 1200 watt lamp, low voltage lamp elim- 
inates condensers and reflector, generates less heat, longer life. 
* Push button control. 

* Easy threading. 

* Dual tone control. 

* Automatic 2-3 blade shutter. 


* Permanently attached reel arms. 





* Sound-silent speeds. 
* Stop-on film. 


*% Reverse. 


May we have the privilege of demonstrating this equipment. 


Please contact us. 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS HIGHLAND PRODUCTS SCHOOL PRODUCTS CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL 
CO. CO. CO. PRODUCTS CO. 


158 Second Ave., North Jackson at Broadway 1544 Madison Avenue 115 Broad Street 


Nashville, Tennessee Knoxville, Tennessee Memphis, Tennessee Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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NOTE—REDUCED LOAN PLANS 
UP TO 30 MONTHS FOR REPAYMENT 


More Liberal Than Banks—Lower Than Finance Companies 


PERSON AL Borrow $300.00 to $800,00 


. . from Fellow Teachers 


7 LOAN & | . . on Signature Alone! 


TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT CORPORATION is owned by 1200 Louisiana Teachers, 
* Their purpose is to help solve your money problems with NO red tape, One inquiry and One place to 
pay. Now it is easy to get a reliable, confidential and prompt loan from the privacy of your living 
room. Your signature is sufficient. Merely fill out the inquiry below and mail it to Teachers-Professional 
Investment Corporation, P. O. Box 270, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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CHRISTMAS IS JUST AROUND THE CORNER—LET T.P.I.C. 
AGAIN MAKE YOUR XMAS SHOPPING EASIER BY CONSOLI- 
PERSONAL LOAN PLANS 
r DATION. YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENTS AND COSTS CAN BE sisi ostiiainns seit ad 
REDUCED AS WELL AS HAVING ONLY ONE CREDITOR. July poenee . 
No embarrassment — everything is handled confidentially. Re- Exclude— or (No Exclusions) 
member, when borrowing, borrow from T.P.I.C., owned by your August & Sept. 
fellow teachers. $300.00 $14.19 $12.30 
. 400.00 18.92 16.40 
Teachers WProressionat Mnvestwent Core. poses me — 
Owned by 1200 Louisiana Teachers 1. Life is Insured During Loan Period 
CREED SCOGGINS, General Manager 2. Shorter Terms Available at Same Rate 
PHONE DI 4-373! 4609 North Boulevard, Baton Rouge, La. 











Serving Teachers of LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, GEORGIA, TENNESSEE, and OTHERS 


Send Your Inquiry to Teachers-Professional Investment Corp., 
P. O. Box 270, Baton Rouge, La., for Prompt Loan Service. 


Full Name: 


NOTE TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS 





Dear Teacher: 
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| Our PERSONAL LOAN PLANS are devised 

| to aid teachers who need temporary financial 

; assistance, either to pay some unexpected 

City System: | expense or for some luxury that is desired, or 

or | to take advantage of a good bargain via a 

County System: cash basis. This type of loan can also provide 
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Spouse's Name: 


Home Address: 
EMPLOYED BY: 











a convenient and economical manner of con- 
solidating obligations so that monthly pay- 
ments can remain within planned budgets. 


Name of School 





PAYMENT PLANS: 
|. 26 Payment Plan (2 Summer Exclusions annually) 
Specify — 2. 30 Payment Plan (30 consecutive payments) 
3. Length of Payment Plan if shorter period 
desired months. 


NOTE: For 26 Payments, Specify Summer Exclusion Months. 
PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION CONCERNING A LOAN 
IN THE AMOUNT OF $ 


Remember, borrowing wisely is no disgrace; 
on the contrary it is generally beneficial. 





Very truly yours, 


TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVEST. CORP. 





C. B. Scoggins, General Manager. 


Signature 
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CASH tor 


CHRISTMAS 
FO 


TENNESSEE 
TEACHERS 


$300 to $1,000 











On Your Signature Only. 


PROMPT. CONFIDENTIAL. 


Associates Finance has long specialized in private financing for Public 
School Teachers. As a Tennessee firm with eight offices in this state, we 
can handle your application promptly and confidentially by mail and 
provide immediate cash to pay up summer bills or for other expenses at 
the rates shown in the following table: 





























CASH YOU RECEIVE soC July & Aug. Including July & Aug. 

_$ 300.00 $17.85 $14.75 
~ 400.00 i 22.80 19.67 

500.00 | — - 24.58 al 
600.00 —. A. 
700.00 | 41.65 ee = geese 

800.00 | — a 39.33 ; 
— | —_ i. ao 

~ 1,000.00 59.50 FS 








This plan is limited exclusively to Public School Teachers in Tennessee. 
To take advantage of it, simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The 
necessary papers will be forwarded to you immediately without cost or 
obligation, and if you decide to apply for a loan our check can be for- 
warded the same day your application is 
received. 


ASSOCIATES FINANCE CORPORATION 
2613 Nolensville Road .... Nashville, Tenn. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me an application blank and 
full information regarding your Special Loan Plan for Tennessee Public 
School Teachers. 


I am interested in a loan of $ payable in payments. 








I have. have not_____previously had an account with your office. 








I am now teaching in the Public School System of 
(City or County) 


My annual salary is $ , payable in____ monthly checks. 





I understand that I am not obligated to apply for the loan, 
and that all loans are subject to your usual credit policy. 





Signed: 
(Please sign full name and circle MR., MRS., or MISS) 


Street address 
City 





State__ 









No Security Required. 


NO CO-MAKER OR ENDORSER. 










Help Fight TB 
Christmas 4 











EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 

Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for 

the young in spirit who don't want to be herded 

around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box S$ — Pasadena, California 











RAISE MONEY..... For 


School Projects. Easy. Dignified. No Invest- 
ment—No Risk. For "No-Obligation" 
Information Write 


STM-1-Mason Candies, Box 549 Mineola, L.I., N.Y. 














KNOXVILLE AREA TEACHERS 


Study creative writing afternoons or evenings; 
new classes begin in January: poetry, short 
story, novel, juveniles, non-fiction articles and 
books. Write or call: Louise Blackwell, 1907 
Lake Avenue, Knoxville. 3-9287 


A 
etn rere come LLOWT 
56 page book 

OF MAUPINTOUR’ unique 
travel plans. 


WHY SETTLE FOR LESS than an imaginative, adven- 
turesome holiday abroad? Write today for the new 
1961 Maupintour Travel Guide. There are tour lengths 
and rates to fit anyone’s time and budget. With Mau- 
pintour you see the unusual, but travel in comfort 
and safety with holiday companions whose interests 
are akin to your own. Listed are some of the escorted 
tours designed for discriminating travelers. 
a 
= Europe Traditional plus Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Berlin. = France, Spain, Andorra, Majorca, North Afri- 
ca. @ The Alps of 7 Nations. = Denmark-Sweden-Nor- 
way by Motorcoach and Fjord Steamer. = The Best of 
England-Wales-Scotland. 

EASTERN EUROPE AND USSR 
® Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia. 
s The Four Nations: Berlin, East Germany, Czechosio- 
vakia, Poland. @ Russia by Motorcoach (4th consecu- 
tive year.) = Scandinavia-Russia-Poland Annual Com- 
panion Tours. # Eastern Europe Adventure: compre- 
hensive, 75 day. m Collegiate/Teacher: Central 
Europe, the Balkans, USSR. = The Great Adventure Air 
Tour: USSR, Berlin, Vienna. = Cities of Central Asia: 
Samarkand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma Ata, plus 
Irkutsk in Siberia. = The Balkans Grand Adventure: 
Berlin to Istanbul plus Mediterranean and Dalmatian 
Coast cruise. 

THE MIDDLE EAST 
Egypt, including Luxor, Karnak, Thebes. Plus Leb- 
anon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, Greece, and Italy. De- 
partures each month. 

FOR YOUR COPY of this colorful rays | catalog, see 
your Travel Agent or write now t dham, 
Maupintour, 1603 16th St., N.W., ” Gunienian ie Cc. 
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The Tennessee Teacher is published monthly 
during the school year, except twice in October, 
by the Tennessee Education Association, 321 
Seventh Avenue, North, Nashville 3, Tennessee, 
Entered as second-class matter at the post ollice 
at Nashville, Tennessee, under Act of March 3, 
1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of 
postage provided for by Section 1103, Act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized August 31, 1923. 


Manuscripts, photographs, and drawings are 
invited. Opinions expressed by the authors are 
their own, and do not necessarily reflect the 
policy of the Association. 


Membership duzs, which include The Tennessee 
Teacher, $600 a year. Subscription to non- 
members, $1.50 = year. 


Advertising rates sent upon request, National 
advertising representative: State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc.. 307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Ill. Direct advertising may be sent 
to the editorial office. 


Copyright 1960 by the Tennessee Education 


Association, Permission to reproduce any por- 
tion may be granted upon request. 
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This Month’s Cover: 


The space age and automation af- 
fect everything from classrooms to 
Christmas, as this month’s cover and 
feature article will prove. But if 
little boys now ask for space ships 
and rockets, little girls still get 
dreamy eyed over “real dolls’ that 
“eat, sleep, and have nylon hair”. 
And Christmas Eve is still that en- 
chanted time when love and hope 
light up a world that longs for peace. 




















Photo Credit: Our thanks to the 
J. C. Penny Company for photo- 
graphs of their toys. 









At The Conventions 








At the MTEA Conference in Nash- 
ville, Douglas Williams proved the 
marimba is an instrument for classi- 
cal as well as popular music 


Dynamic Dr. Alyea entertained as he 
informed—setting off explosions, and 
extinguishing ‘“‘fires”’—and proved 


how exciting science can be! 





And Dr. Benjamin Fine (shown 
here with Helen Womack and Frank 
Bass) advanced some startling but 
pleasant ideas about what salaries 
should be. 
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West Tennessee 


Dr. Sam Johnson, a Tennessee teacher 
who is now professor of education at 
New York University, got the West Ten- 
nessee Convention off to an inspiring 
start at the Supervisors’ Luncheon in 
Memphis, Thursday, October 6. Speak- 
ing to the supervisors and their guests, 
Dr. Johnson reminded each person pres- 
ent that, “as a leader you leave the 
crowd that seeks the average—for the 
average is not good enough”. He then 
quoted the famous 18th century scholar 
for whom he was named (‘Curiosity is 
one of the permanent and certain char- 
acteristics of a vigorous mind”) and 
urged teachers to cultivate curiosity 
and discontent; to broaden education; 
and to nourish the inquiring mind. 


Middle Tennessee 


\t the October 21 convention of the 
MTEA, members were both delighted 
and informed by Dr. Hubert Newcombe 
Alyea’s “Lucky Accidents and the Pre- 
pared Mind”. 

Dr. Alyea’s morning address was fol- 
lowed by Dr. Benjamin Fine’s evening 
discussion of “Major Problems Facing 
American Education”; and those who 
missed the evening session were cheated 
of hearing some startling ideas advanced 
by Dr. Fine. 

At both the morning and evening 
sessions there were outstanding musical 
programs—and the sight and sound of 
the Tennessee School for the Blind Band 
certainly gave all who heard it a message 
that went far beyond the pleasant sound 
of music flawlessly played. 


East Tennessee 


9,194 members of ETEA attended the 
convention in Knoxville October 27 and 
28. Membership is composed of 23 city 
school systems, 33 county systems, and 
19 special schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities. The theme of this year’s conven- 
tion was “Cultural Change Through 
Education”, And the theme was carried 
out in both the general sessions and the 
departmental sessions. Dr. Marguerite J. 
Fisher, political scientist from Syracuse 
University, traced cultural change 
around the world in her address ““Educa- 
tion and Social Trends” at the opening 
session. Vincent Sheean, author, journal- 
ist, and world traveler, continued the 
discussion at the second session with his 
talk on “One Man’s Appreciation of 
Life”. 





Arline Cornette brought greetings 
from the PTA at all three of the 
regional conferences . 





At the WTEA Conference, William 
L. Osteen presided over the general 
sessions, and 





Bascom H. Story opened our eyes 
and our minds with his report on 
his mission to Ethiopia. 
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BE IT RESOLVED 


WEST TENNESSEE 


Be It Resolved That The West Tennes- 


see Education Association: 


2, Commend 


. Express 


Recognize and express appreciation 
for the excellent leadership of our 
Governor, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion,, and members of the State De- 
partment of Education in behalf of 


lennessee’s educational program. 


Mr. Frank Bass and the 
(EA staff for their continued fine 
work for the teachers of Tennessee 
and their program. 


. Express its admiration and gratitude 


for the splendid efforts that the Ten- 
nessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has made toward improving 
public education in the state. 


. Thank our president, secretary-treas- 


urer, executive committee, depart- 
mental officers, and program leaders 
and participants who have made the 
convention a success. 


. Thank the press, radio and television 


for the coverage given this convention 
and for their support previously given 
in support of better schools for our 
children. 


our appreciation to the 
auditorium personnel for the many 
courtesies extended us during this 
convention. 


. Re-emphasizes and believes that the 


public schools in Tennessee have 
been developed on the fundamental 
premise that each and every child is 
important, that each is endowed with 
unique aptitudes and abilities, that 
the strength and well being of our 
nation are dependent upon develop- 
ing their capacities to the fullest 
extent, and that a_ well-informed, 
educated electorate is essential to the 
survival of a free society. 


. Whereas, during the 1959 convention 


the Western Section of the Tennessee 
Education Association adopted a 
resolution requesting the University 
of Tennessee to establish a resident 
center for doctoral work on the 
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campus of Memphis State University 
and 


Whereas, no apparent progress has 
been made toward attaining this goal, 


and 

Whereas, the need for doctoral work 
in the Memphis area and in West 
Tennessee is established and was 
summarized in the resolution of 1959, 
now therefore be it 


Resolved, that the Western Section of 
the Tennessee Education Association 
requests the administration of 
Memphis State University to explore 
the possibility of offering graduate 
work beyond the Master’s Degree 
level, and it is further 

Resolved, that if it is not possible for 
Memphis State University to expand 
the graduate program at this time, it 
is hereby requested that negotiations 
be reopened with the University of 
Tennessee or consider negotiations 
with another institution now ap- 
proved for doctoral study concerning 
the establishment of a resident center 
on the Memphis State University 
Campus.—W. D. Croft, Chairman; 
Mrs. Wyly C. Lockhart; Mitchell 
Bennett. 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE 


Be It Resolved That The Middle Ten- 
nessee Education Association: 


Expresses appreciation for the leader- 
ship and support that has been 
provided to public education by Gov- 
ernor Buford Ellington, Commission- 
er of Education, Joe Morgan, and the 
staff of the State Department of 
Education. 


. Endorses the program of the Tennes- 


see Education Association; commends 
the leadership and untiring efforts of 
Frank E. Bass and the members of 
his staff: and, urges its membership 
to give full support to the staff of the 
Tennessee Education Association in 
its effort to secure the enactment of 


the program. 


Vr 


Expresses appreciation to Miss Helen 
Womack, President of the Associa- 
tion, N. C. Beasley, Secretary of the 
Association, and to all officers and 
commitees who have contributed to 
the success of the annual meeting. 


. Commends both Presidential candi- 


dates for their recognition of the need 
for Federal aid for education and 
urges the Senators and Represent- 
atives from this state to support and 
work for the enactment of Federal 
Aid in the next session of Congress. 


5. Commends the Tennessee Council of 


P.T.A., and the Tennessee School 
Board Association for their continued 
support of public education. 


j. Commends the efforts of those people 


in Nashville and Davidson County 
who are making an effort to secure 
educational TV for the Nashville 
area. 


. Expresses appreciation to the press 


and other media of communication 
for the coverage of this convention 
and for their increasing recognition 
of the news value of matters con- 
nected with education. 


. Acknowledges the courtesies of the 


City of Nashville, including its hotels, 
churches, schools, and other organiza- 
tions for use of their facilities in mak- 
ing the convention a_success.—Dr. 
Quill E. Cope, Murfreesboro, Chair- 
man; Mr. C. P. Price, McMinnville; 
Mr. C. F. Fisher, Springfield; Mrs. 
George Sloan, Columbia; Mr. Hugh 
Burrum, Gallatin. 


EAST TENNESSEE 


Be It Resolved that the East Tennessee 
Education Association: 


Reafirm our belief that American 
public education is founded upon 
the conviction that the public school 
is indispensable to national unity, 
common purpose and equality of 
opportunity. Proposals are now heard 


5 





which suggest that the schools should 
change these principles upon which 
they operate. These proposals are 
inconsistent with the American tra- 
dition, which is to develop the full 
capacities of all the children of all 
the people. Free public schools are 
the cornerstone of our social, econom- 
ic, and political structure: The public 
school system is not expendable; 


Recognize and express appreciation 
for the fine leadership and interest 
of our Governor, Commissioner of 
Education, the staff of the State 
Department of Education and Ten- 
nessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in the continued quest for 
the improvement of educational op 
portunities throughout Tennessee; 


Express our faith in Mr. Frank Bass, 
Executive Secretary, and Mr. Shannon 
Faulkner, President of the Tennessee 
Education Association and __ those 
members of the legislature who have 
strenuously supported programs of 
the Tennessee Education Association; 


Urge all school personnel in Tennes- 
see to become acquainted with the 
program of financing education in 
the State. Specific knowledge in the 
area of finance will provide the 
leadership necessary to develop a 
workable program to obtain basic 
finances that are necessary to obtain 
the best educational system possible 
for the youth of the State; 


5. 


~ 


Continue to strive for a greater 
understanding of world affairs on 
the part of all Tennessee youth with 
a belief that solutions of international 
problems can best be solved through 
peaceful negotiation. World tensions 
will continue to increase; 


Urge teachers in all insructional areas 
to strengthen their efforts to help our 
youth understand not only our demo- 
cratic heritage as associated with to- 
day’s problems, but to be increasingly 
concerned with the affairs of the 
world which are so closely allied with 
the United States; 


Recognize that the support of edu 
cation in the United States is de 
pendent upon the three levels of 
governmeni—local, state and federal. 
Increased efforts and support from 
each of these levels must be exerted 
in order to meet the heavy demands 
placed upon education in the decades 
ahead; 


Make every effort to support the 
National Education Association in its 
continued fight for increased monies 
for schools including _ salaries, 
recognizing that some local boards of 
education have provided — some 
encouragement, but that the problem 
of low salaries continues to plague 
the educational efforts of school 
systems throughout the State. Each 
school system should again look 
seriously at its salary schedules and 


— 


come to grips with this most crucial 
problem associated with the educa- 
the youth of this State; 


tion of 


Tennessee Educa- 
urge 


Support the 196] 
tion Legislative Program and 
Mr. Bass to continue his excellent 
leadership toward the immediate 
adoption of it by the 1961 legislature. 
In addition, urge each Association 
member to become a strong link in 
the chain necessary to achieve our 
educational goals. Cooperative sup- 
port can go a long way to provide 
strength for the programs that will be 
presented to the people of Tennessee 
through tke legislature and Boards of 
Education; 


Thank our President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, Executive Secretary, 
committee members, departmental 
officers, and program leaders and par- 
ticipants who have so _ generously 
contributed to the success of this 
year’s program of the East Tennessee 


Education Association; 


Thank the University, city ofhcials, 
the press, radio and television, the 
Knoxville Chamber of Commerce, 
the Scout executive and his workers, 
the exhibitors, and all committees on 
arrangements for invaluable service 
and many courtesies. Respectfully 
submitted—Dr. Lawrence O. Haaby, 
Chairman; Mr. R. W. Bohanan, Dr. 
Archie Dykes, Mrs. D. V. Nichols, 
Mr. Earl C. Sams, Mr. Donald Yates. 


The New Regional Association Presidents 





Dana F. Swick, ETEA 





F. G. Woodward, MTEA 
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BUSINESS 

OF THE 
TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


To Be Acted Upon 

By the Representative 
Assembly in Annual Session 
January 13-14, 1961 
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Officers to he Elected 


The following officers are to be elected: 


First Vice-President to serve for one year before auto- 
matically assuming the presidency in 1962. If custom con- 
cerning rotation of the presidency among the three sections 
of the state is observed, the nominee will come from Middle 
Tennessee. 


Administrative Council Members to serve for three-year 
terms from the following congressional districts: Third, suc- 
ceeding Margaret Wilson of Bledsoe County; Sixth, suc- 
ceeding Eugene Harvill of Hickman County; and Ninth, 
succeeding E. C, Stimbert of Memphis. 


Three Additional Members of the Council Are to be 
Elected. The Representative Assembly last year amended 
the Constitution providing that three classroom teachers 
are to be added to the Administrative Council, one from 
each grand division of the state elected by the state at 
large. The new Council member from West Tennessee will 
serve a one-year term and be eligible for re-election; the 
one from East Tennessee will serve a two-year term and 
be eligible for re-election; and the one from Middle 
Tennessee will serve a three-year term and will not be 
eligible for re-election. Nominations will be made in the 
same manner as other Administrative Council members. 


Retirement System Trustee—The Retirement Law pro 
vides that each year the Representative Assembly shall 
nominate from one grand division of the state three public 
school teachers from whom the governor will choose one 
person as a member of the Board of Trustees of the Ten- 
nessee Teachers’ Retirement System. This year nominations 
are to be made to fill the vacancy from East Tennessee. 
James Newman of Anderson County is filling an unexpired 
term in this position. 


The election of NEA delegates will be held by congres- 
sional districts in meetings from 5:00 to 6:00 P. M., im- 
mediately preceding the Friday evening session. 


Places of meeting are as follows: District 1, Andrew Jack- 
son Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel; District 2, Ballroom, 
Andrew Jackson Hotel; District 3, Commodore Room, 
Andrew Jackson Hotel; District 4, front center, War 
Memorial Auditorium; District 5, left rear, War Memorial 
Auditorium; District 6, right rear, War Memorial Audi- 
torium; District 7, center balcony, War Memorial Audi- 
torium; District 8, right front balcony, War Memorial Audi- 
torium; District 9, left front balcony, War Memorial 
Auditorium. 


Expense of Delegates to NEA Convention 


The Representative Assembly of the National Education 
Association will meet in Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 25- 
30, 1961. It is recommended that $150 be allowed delegates 
from each of the nine congressional districts. 





TEA and NEA Membership 


Total TEA membership last year was 25,119. This is the 
largest membership on record for the Association, It is 
important that every teacher in the state belong to the 
TEA, not only because of the added revenue, but because 
of the prestige it brings the organization to have the largest 
membership possible. 


On May 31, 1960, Tennessee had 21,170 members in the 
National Education Association. This was a gain of 1,458 
over the previous year, This enabled us to qualify for two 
NEA Directors. 

The Representative Assembly of the National Education 
Association at its 1960 meeting authorized the MEMBER. 
SHIP BREAKTHROUGH with the slogan “A MILLION 
OR MORE BY '64.” This is « four-year cooperative effort 
toward a more united teaching profession in America with 
a million teachers belonging to the NEA, state, and local 
associations. When the NEA can speak for a majority of 
teachers in America the influence and strength of local, 
state, and national associations will be stepped up tre 
mendously. 


Our quota for this year is an increase of 600 members over 
last year. It is to be hoped that we will not only meet that 
quota but that we will meet our entire goal for 1964. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 


Expense of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER during the 
last fiscal year amounted to $37,432.84, including advertis 
ing commissions. Income amounted to $23,034.93 of which 
$21,993.43 was advertising sales. The budgetary appro- 
priation covered $16,000. 


The magazine was mailed to more than 25,000 members 
and subscribers, to all retired teachers, and to members of 
the Tennessee School Boards Association. 


The editorial staff appreciates suggestions, contributions, 
and photographs from members of the TEA. 


Field Service Activities 


During the past year the members of the TEA staff have 
been quite active in the work of the Association, They 
have attended 77 local teachers’ meetings, 45 local PTA 
meetings, 15 district PTA meetings, 14 district School Boards 
Association meetings, 12 civic group meetings, 29 future 
teacher and student NEA meetings, 20 college campus 
SNEA workshops, and 116 meetings of a miscellaneous 
nature. One or more members of the staff attended 12 
area meetings to work with the legislators concerning the 
1961 TEA legislative program. During the year also the 
staff has been represented at 13 meetings on the national 
level. They have attended all regional, state, and area 
meetings held in the state as well as being represented at 
meetings of the Citizens Committee for Better Schools. The 
annual state-wide workshop for local leaders and_ the 
Future Teacher convention were held again this year with 
a record attendance in both. The staff of TEA has worked 
closely with the staff of NEA in arranging meetings across 
the state with NEA staff personnel. The beginning teacher 
orientation conferences were carried to a record number 
of beginning teachers in the state during this year. On 
numerous occasions the staff has participated in committee 
meetings, planning sessions, and meetings with the various 
news media of the state. 
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Public Relations Activities 


There has been considerable increase in the number of 
programs sponsored on television. Stations presented over 
100 half-hour public service film programs at the request 
of the TEA. Many stations also presented a half-hour tele- 
cast devoted to our legislative program. A brief American 
Education Week filler was purchased for each station. 


Six American Education Week recordings were produced 
for every radio station in the state. ‘The purchase of record- 
ing equipment will make it possible to produce additional 
radio programs, Scripts for use by local education associa- 
tions in presenting the legislative program on radio have 
been provided. 


Releases have been sent to the newspapers and some news 
conferences held. Mats promoting the legislative program 
have been produced for local sponsorship in each news- 
paper. 


One hundred and seventy billboard posters calling for 
public support for education have been secured. ‘These are 
being displayed as a public service by the outdoor poster 
agencies. 


Two new films have been purchased: “Watch Out for 
Ollie” and “And No Bells Ring.” TEA films have been 
widely used by local associations in their public relations 
programs, 


Staff members have represented the Association at numer- 
ous lay meetings and have worked for a closer relationship 
with such groups. There have also been many opportunities 
to work with the local association public relations com- 
mittees and to appear before local civic groups. 


Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System 


The Tennessee Education Association’s legislative pro- 
gram adopted by the Representative Assembly on January 
16, 1960, included the following paragraph: 


“Teacher Retirement—(a) Allow members of the Ten- 
nessee ‘Teachers’ Retirement System who withdraw from 
service with 20 years of creditable service the actuarial 
amount of their retirement at age 60. (b) Allow all teachers 
with 20 years of creditable service a minimum of $50.00 per 
month upon becoming eligible for retirement. This would 
apply to teachers who have retired or who may retire. (Cc) 
Allow state matching of contributions of all teachers to 
the Retirement System to age 65.” 


The actuary serving the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement 
System was requested to estimate the additional annual cost 
to the State of Tennessee of each one of these three pro- 
posals if they were enacted into law by the 1961 General 
Assembly and his estimates are: (a) $123,414.00; (b) 
$50,000.00; (c) $1,310,000.00. 


The Legislative Program 


The following legislative committee appointed in 1959 
by J. A. Barksdale was reappointed by President Shannon 
Faulkner: Baxter Hobgood (Chairman), R. L. Akers, J. E. 
Arnold, Hoyle Bingham, Arnold Burton, Mrs, Eva Sue 
Carter, Mrs. J. E. Cornette, Ernest W. Cotten, William 
Crockett, John Crothers, Mrs. Ruth DeFriese, Burgin E. 
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vossett, Mildred E. Doyle, J. Pope Dyer, Nina Curlin, 
unson Edwards, Mrs. Lorraine Evers, Curtis Fortner, Mrs. 
\ixie Gorham, Grady Griffith, Mary Hall, Mrs. Clara Harris, 
loward Kirksey, Dan Masters, Joe Morgan, Tom Parrigin, 
irs. Mildred Patterson, Mrs. Martha Polk, Arthur Raus- 
cher, Mrs. Earl Routon, Dr. Louis Swanson, Mrs. Maurine 
Sweitzer, Dana Swick, J. B. Smith, Mrs. Frank Taylor, 
Ervin Thomas, John Tidwell, Elizabeth Voss, John A. 
Walker, W. F. Whitaker. 


Following the work of this committee and the Adminis- 
trative Council, the Representative Assembly in January 
1960 adopted the following legislative program: 


The Tennessee Education Association in the formulation 
of a legislative program bases its action upon certain basic 
beliefs, among which are: 


|. A sound educational program is basic to the survival 
of democratic society and essential to the welfare of 
any state or community. 


2. An adequate program of education is impossible 
where there is a shortage of qualified teachers or 
reasonable facilities. 


§. fhe members of the profession must provide the best 
educational program possible within the existing legal 
structure and financial limitations. 


1. There is ample evidence in the Legislative Council's 
Survey of Education Report, and elsewhere, that 
Tennessee ranks near the bottom among the states 
in its provision for education of youth. 


5. There is also ample evidence that Tennessee can sup- 
port a better educational program. 


6. Failure to provide an adequate educational program 
may not be the result of low value placed on educa- 
tion by Tennesseans, but the result of failure to 
translate our values into a program of action. 


The teaching profession owes it to the public to 
present the needs of education. 


~I 


8. The teaching profession should provide leadership 
in formulating a legislative program designed to meet 
these needs. 


9. The method and degree of financing education is a 
matter for the public to determine. 


With these basic beliefs in mind, the Tennessee Education 
Association respectfully submits the following requests to 
the Eighty-Second General Assembly and urges favorable 
action by this body: 


|. Continuation of the Present Program—It is 
imperative that sufficient funds be provided to ensure 
that the quality of education now available for grades 
one through the university will be continued in the 
face of growing enrollments and increasing costs. 


2. Teachers’ Salaries—The 1959 General Assembly 
of the State of Tennessee declared as its intent the 
improvement of teachers’ salaries until the state salary 
schedule, from state and local sources, reaches the 
sums requested by the people of our state in the last 
state-wide survey of education. ($3600 for beginning 
teachers with bachelor’s degrees increasing to $5400 
after 12 years of experience, and proportionate in- 
creases for other teachers with more or less training 
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and experience.) It is, therefore, recommended that 
the 1961 General Assembly recognize this declaration 
of intent on the part of the 1959 General Assembly 
and take necessary steps to reach the goal established. 

Minimum provisions should allow: (a) revising the 
state salary schedule to include all overage monies 
paid teachers for 1960-61, (b) such additional in- 
creases for teachers’ salaries as may be indicated by 
possible revenues (specific amounts to be recom- 
mended by the Representative Assembly of the TEA 
meeting in 1961), and (c) overage clause to be con- 
tinued. 


3. Teacher Retirement—(a) Allow members of the 
Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System who with- 
draw from service with 20 years of creditable service 
the actuarial amount of their retirement at age 60. 
(b) Allow all teachers with 20 years of creditable serv- 
ice a minimum of $50 a month upon becoming eli- 
gible for retirement. This would apply to teachers who 
have retired or may retire. (c) Allow state matching 
of contributions of all teachers to the Retirement 
System to age 65. 


4. Tenure—Amend the law to allow tenure for teach- 
ers to age 65 to conform to the provisions of the 
Federal Social Security Program. 


Election of Tax Assessor—Pass a law requiring 
that all tax assessors be elected by the local fiscal body. 


or 


6. Tax Structure—Pass a resolution calling for a 
limited constitutional convention to consider revising 
and modernizing the tax structure in the State Con- 
stitution. 


Activities in Support of the 
Legislative Program 


There was no contest for Governor this last year and 
consequently no public commitment or statements about 
education were made by Governor Buford Ellington. How- 
ever, the Governor has consistently said that, while he will 
support no new taxes or increase in taxes, education will 
have priority on the money which may be available. 


A series of leadership conferences were held throughout 
the state and one of the chief topics of these meetings was 
the legislative program. An attempt has been made to 
acquaint the teachers with the program in order that they 
might be prepared to discuss the six points with any group. 
An effort has also been made to acquaint the public with 
the program. The following things have been done: 


1. A 64-page multigraphed publication called “The 1961 
TEA Legislative Program,” has been distributed to people 
who are interested in making detailed studies of the pro- 
gram. This publication was designed especially for leaders 
and was not intended for general circulation. 


2. Other publications published in large numbers are: 
“A Short Short Story About A Big Subject” 
“How Do You Feel About Tennessee Schools” 
“The Truth About Teachers’ Salaries” 


3. These publications have been widely distributed to 
teachers and other people and copies have been mailed 
to all candidates for the legislature, local PTA presidents, 
PTA council presidents, and PTA district presidents. 





4. A series of meetings has been held with legislators 
together with the local association presidents, the chair- 
men of legislative committees, and the superintendents. 


5. Press releases, radio news releases and program scripts, 
spot announcements, newspaper ads have been prepared 
and used. It is hoped that by the time of the Representative 
Assembly the legislative program will have been discussed 
over most of the television stations in the state. 


Federal Legislation 


For the first time in history both Houses of the 86th 
Congress approved legislation providing federal funds for 
public school construction and other purposes. Wide differ- 
ences in the House and Senate bills had to be ironed out 
before final passage. The powerful House Rules Commit- 
tee, by a vote of 7-5, refused to allow the school issue to go 
to conference. Thus Congress adjourned on September | 
without doing anything for the nation’s schools. 


But before the school measure reached a stalemate, many 
firsts had been chalked up in the House and Senate on the 
issue. One of the most important new concepts was that 
leaders of federal support decided that piece-meal measures, 
tailor-made for special educational interests, simply would 
not take care of the needs of local school districts. An in- 
ventory was made of the total school situation and the 
result was the Murray-Metcalf bill to provide sizeable 
federal grants to states for either school construction or 
teacher salaries. This measure was sidetracked in 1958. 


Shortly after the opening of the 86th Congress in Janu- 
ary 1959, a refined version of the popular Murray-Metcalf 
bill was introduced in the Senate and the House. The 
Senate Bill, $2, had 30 co-sponsors. This bill was intro- 
duced by Senator James E. Murray. A companion bill was 
introduced in the House by Representative Lee Metcalf 
and was known as HR 22 


On May 21, 1959, HR 22 was approved by the House 
Education and Labor Committee and sent to the Rules 
Committee. The Senate was waiting for the House to act. 
HR 22 languished in the Rules Committee. 


On September 15, the 86th Congress ended its first session 
without any action on HR 22 or Senate Bill 8 which was 
a school construction bill. 


Less than a month after the start of the second half of 
the 86th Congress, the Senate on February 4, 1960, passed 
by a vote of 51-34 a $1.8 billion dollar bill which provided 
for freedom of choice in the use of the funds for school 
construction and teachers’ salaries. The revised version of 
Senate Bill 8 provided that $917 million a year for two 
years be appropriated to be used for school construction 
and/or teachers’ salaries. 


On February 18, 1960, the House Education Subcommit- 
tee reported out a moderate-sized school construction bill. 
This bill was approved by the Rules Committee on May 19, 
1960, by a vote of 7-5. Carroll Reece of Tennessee voted 
with the majority of the Rules Committee. 


On May 26, 1960, the House for the first time passed 
a federal school construction bill in spite of the fact that 
it had been amended to provide withholding federal funds 
from school systems refusing to desegregate. All the Ten- 
nessee Congressmen voted against this amendment. 


When an attempt was made to send the two separate 
bills which the House and Senate had passed to a confer- 
ence, the House bill was sent back to the Rules Committee. 
All efforts to get the bill approved by the Rules Committee 
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so that it could go to a conference committee were de 
feated. The 86th Congress adjourned without action being 
taken. 


The successful candidate for the presidency made federai 
support for education a major issue in the last presidential 
campaign. He said in a speech in California that if he 
were elected president that the teachers of the country 
would receive an increase in salary from federal funds in 
1961. We hope that he can make good on that promise. 
However, there are many obstacles in the way and it will 
require the efforts of all of us to make this possible. 


Proposed Budget for Year 
Ended June 30, 1962 


Proposed 

Budget for Budget for 
Year Ending Year Ending 
June 30, 1961 June 30, 1962 


Estimated Income 


Membership Dues $146,370 $146,370 
Contribution from NEA 1,500 1,500 
$147,870 $147,870 
Estimated Expenditures 

Salaries 
Secretary- Treasurer 11,550 11,550 
Director of Research 8,820 7,200 
Publications Assistant 5,175 6,000 
Field Service Assistant 5,890 5,890 
Field Service Assistant 6,700 6,700 
Director of Public Information 9,000 9,000 
Secretaries and Stenographers 16,700 16,700 


Operating Expenses 


Building Expenses 1,500 4,500 
Telephone and Telegraph 1,100 1,100 
Office Equipment Depreciation 1,400 1,400 
Travel—Office Staff 8,000 8,000 
Travel—President and Council 3,000 3,300 
Annual Convention 6,000 6,000 
Office Supplies and Postage 3,000 3,000 
Office Furniture and Equipment 2,000 2,000 

Printing and 
Distributing Materials 5,000 5,000 
Public Relations 23,250 23,250 
Field Services—NEA 1,500 1,500 
Association Dues and Publications 500 500 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 16,000 16,000 
Representative Assembly 500 600 
NEA Delegates 3,000 3,000 
Staff Retirement and Insurance 3,500 3,500 
Bond—Executive Secretary 100 100 
Federal Old Age Benefit Tax 1,085 1,480 
Miscellaneous 600 600 
$147,870 $147,870 
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YOUR REPRESENTATIVES 


Members Elect of the 1961 Tennessee Legislature 
Eighty-First General Assembly Convening January 2, 1961 


SENATE 
Senatorial 17. Davidson 
District No. Taos; Eh. MoGaam.@) ....05433fee Nashville 
|. Johnson, Carter, Washington, Unicoi, Greene 18. Bedford, Coffee, Moore 
HERMAN Rosinson (R) Elizabethton Dr. Ewinc Tureet (D).............. Manchester 
?. Hawkins, Sullivan F 19. Marshall, Lincoln 
R. &. Peransy,, Je. (R) : a le Tavion -Caawrosp (D) 0505 cdigatew Kelso 
3. Campbell, Scott, Union, Claiborne, Grainger, ; res : 
Morgan, Hancock 20. Lewis, Maury, Perry ; 
Pa. ‘Tenn (R eee jor T. Kmanr (D)... 2. ).15> gee Columbia 
Sere ae S) Sa eee 21. Cheathz Hickman, Williamson 
1. Blount, Jefferson, Cocke, Hamblen, Sevier 21. Cheatham, ‘ kl 
Roy Crawrorv (R) Maryville Dr. J. O. Warner (D).... 00. c ees eeeeee Franklin 
5 Knox 22. Giles, Lawrence, Wayne 
Howart ATkKiNs (R) Knoxville Cray Lance (D) _. Lawrenceburg 
6. Loudon, Knox, Anderson, Roane 23. Humphreys, Dickson, Houston, Stewart 
Ray R. Bairp (D) Rockwood Les Maru, Jn. (D) .. 2.60065: apasetee Dickson 
7. Bradley, McMinn, Monroe, Polk 24. Carroll, Henry 
Ernest Gurrty (R) Athens Baxren Cisen (D).. .2. 2.5 eee Paris 
8. Hamilton 25. Chester, Henderson, Madison 
CarTTER PattEN (D) Chattanooga KerrH SuHort (D) iil hoe eee Jackson 
’. White, Van Buren, Sequatchie, Rhea, 26. Hardeman, Hardin, Benton, Decatur, McNairy 
Cumberland, Meigs, Bledsoe Joun Q. Braptey (D)............-+---- Savannah 
Hucu Davenport (D) Crossville 27. Gibson 
10. Clay, Fentress, Jackson, Overton, Pickett, Putnam W. J. Seem @).. eee Milan 
J. Rosert MitcuHett (D) Livingston 98 Obion, Lake, Weakley 
11. Franklin, Grundy, Marion, Warren pa asia F. ParkER (D) .. Tiptonville 
WALLACE Brown (D) Jasper ‘i i : 
12. Rutherford, Cannon, DeKalb 29. Dyer, Crocket, Lauderdale 
‘ ; cine G .. Humboldt 
BARTON Dement (D) Murfreesboro Kine G. Porter (D) 
13. Wilson, Smith 50. Shelby, Sigene 2 - 
Wiuiam D. Bairp (D) Lebanon WittiaM S. Coss (D) . - Memphis 
14. Sumner, Macon, Trousdale 31. Fayette, Haywood 5 
Tuos. Boyers, IV (D) Gallatin Dr. Roy M. Lanier (D) Brownsville 
15. Robertson, Montgomery 32. Shelby 
ALLEN M. O’Brien (D) Springfield J. Lewis Tauiarerro (D) . Memphis 
16. Davidson 33. Shelby 
Rosert C, Taytor (D) . Nashville AtBerT C. Rickey (D) .. Memphis 
/ 
DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES 
Bedford Heasens Jouts (D) .... 20... <1. 22¢20ee Nashville 
James L. Bomar (D) Shelbyville GaRNER Rosinson (D).........-.------ Old Hickory 
Blount THomas H. Suriver (D) .... Nashville 
V. F. Gopparp (R) Maryville Dr. WiLL1AM P. WinTER (D) .. Nashville 
Cannon DeKalb 
James H. Cummines (D) .. Woodbury Ramon M. Apcock (D) . Smithville 
Carroll Dickson 
EuLas Brewer (R) Huntingdon Burorp ReeEp (D) . Dickson 
Chester Dyer 
H. A. Morcan (D) .. Henderson James O. Lanier, Jr. (D).......--.------ Dyersburg 
Claiborne Fayette 
Buppy Runion (R) Tazewell Dave Givens: (D). |... 0.50 1 SUES Somerville 
Cocke Franklin 
KENNETH Porter (R) _. .Newport Water M. Haynes (D) .. Winchester 
Coffee Gibson 
G. B. Morton (D) .. Manchester Broeck Cummincs (D) .Rutherford 
Crockett GriFFIN BoyTe (D) _. Humboldt 
R. A. Byrp (D) Ra Bs Sarg ey .. Gadsden Giles 
Davidson Junttan TuurMan (D) . Pulaski 
C. R. Auten, III (D) .. BREA .. Nashville Greene 
¥. Cray Bamew, $8..0D) «22002 ee. Nashville Tuomas G. Hutt (R) .. Greeneville 
II 
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Hamilton 
James C, CALpwELL, JR. (D) 
Warp CruTcHFIELp (D) 
WituiAM D. LeEApeER (D) 
Hardeman 
ALBERT L. KELLER (D) 
Hardin 
James I. Bett (D) 


Hawkins 

Hucu S. Mores (R) 
Haywood 

Tommy Hooper (D) 
Henry 


DuANE Lacy (D) 
Hickman 

OLLIE JENKINS (D) 
Jackson 

Eart McCawtey (D) 
Knox 

KATHERINE SHOOK (D) 

Opett C, LANE (R) 

Dr. CHARLES Morrettr (R) 
Lake 

W. C. Haynes, Jr. (D) 
Lauderdale 

HERMAN L. REviERE (D) 
Lawrence 

Burorp Evans (D) 
Lincoln 

THORNTON ‘TayLor (D) 
McMinn 

G. L. ApERHOLD (R) 
McNairy 

Hucu MacArtuur (D) 
Madison 

EaRLE Mipyett (D) 

GENE STEWART (D) 


Marion 

Hoyt Grirritu (D) 
Marshall 

Joun L. WaAtLtAce (D) 
Maury 


W. ALLEN RICHARDSON (D) 
Monroe 

BEVERLY Woops (R) 
Montgomery 

PAUL WELKER (D) 


Floterial 
Dist. No. 
1. Carter, Johnson 
BiLt Bowers, JR. (R) 
2. Sullivan, Hawkins 
James H. QuILLEN (R) 
3. Unicoi, Greene, Washington 
DoyLE Moore (R) 
4. Jefferson, Hamblen 
DetMus TRENT (R) 
5. Grainger, Hancock 
EpGAR WoLFE (R) 
6. Scott, Campbell, Union 
H. D. BLANKENsHIP (R) 
7. Anderson, Morgan 
ALLEN KIDWELL (D) 
8. Knox, Loudon 
Frep Berry, Sr. (R) 
9. Bradley, Polk 
Grover R. Rann (D) 
10. Rhea, Meigs 
Mrs. Betty C. Davis (D) 


11. Bledsoe, Cumberland, Grundy, 


Sequatchie, Van Buren 


. Chattanooga 
. Chattanooga 
Chattanooga 
Toone 
Savannah 
Rogersville 
Brownsville 
Paris 
Centerville 
Gainesboro 
Knoxville 
Knoxville 
Knoxville 
Tiptonville 
Ripley 
Lawrenceburg 
Fayetteville 
Etowah 
Adamsville 


Jackson 
Jackson 


Jasper 
Lewisburg 
Columbia 
Sweetwater 


Clarksville 


Moore 

Rracor MotLtow (D) 
Obion 

Mitton Hamitton (D) 


Overton 
MILLARD V. OAKLEY (D) 


Putnam 

Dero Brown (D) 
Roane 

R. L. DELANEY (R) 
Robertson 

O'BRIEN Price (D) 
Rutherford 

W. H. Westsrooks (D) 
Sevier 

Frep Avcuiry (R) 
Shelby 


Dist. 1—FrRank L. Wuite (D) 

Dist. 2—JAMEs J. Berrucci (D) 

Dist. 3—J. ALAN HANover (D) 

Dist. 4—Mrs. Joan F. Stronc (D) 
Dist. 5—Jor M. Pipkin (D) 

Dist. 6—FRIERSON M. Graves, JR. (D) 
Dist. 7—Oscar H. Epmonps, JR. (D) 
Dist. 8—JAmMrs B. Mircnett (D) 


Smith 

E. B. Wooparp (D) 
Stewart 

I. S. CrRockaRELL (D) 
Sullivan 

Harry Lee Senter (D) 
Sumner 

Harotp Roney (D) 
Tipton 

Grorce D. Gracry (D) 
Warren 

ErnEst Croucu (D) 
Washington 

WILLIAM Faw 
Weakley 

Jor Horsrook (D) 
White 

TitMAN Hurtcuincs (D) 
Williamson 

Roy FE. Barker (D 
Wilson 


WILLIAM Harry BeEarp (D) 


FLOTERIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Elizabethton 
Kingsport 

.. Erwin 
Morristown 
Sneedville 
Jellico 

Oak Ridge 
Knoxville 

. Cleveland 


.Dayton 


S. A. RHINEHART (D) 


Lynchburg 
Union City 
Livingston 
Cookeville 
Kingston 
Springfield 
Murfreesboro 
Sevierville 
Memphis 
Memphis 
Memphis 
Memphis 
Memphis 
Memphis 
Memphis 
Memphis 
Carthage 
Indian Mound 
Bristol 
Hendersonville 
Covington 
McMinnville 
Johnson City 
Dresden 
Sparta 
Franklin 


Lebanon 


Spencer 


12. Clay, Fentress, Overton, Pickett, Putnam 


Jor A. Crark (D) 
4. Trousdale, Sumner, Macon 
GENE MclILwain (D) 
15. Davidson, Wilson 
CHARLES GALBREATH (D) 
. Lewis, Wayne, Giles, Maury 
E. M. Apcox (D) 
18. Cheatham, Williamson, Robertson 
Jimmy P. Lockert (D) 
19. Montgomery, Houston 
Britt Napors (D) 
20. Humphreys, Perry 
WILLIAM J. PEELER (D) 
21. Benton, Decatur 
W. B. TownsEnp (D) 
22. Weakley, Henry, Carroll 
SAM GILKEy (D) 
23. Madison, Henderson 
WituiaM L, Barry (D) 
26. Tipton, Lauderdale 
L. E. CrrnrFietp (D) 


Celina 
Hartsville 
Madison 
Hohenwald 
Ashland City 
Erin 

Waverly 
Parsons 

. Henry 
Lexington 


.. Ripley 
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Candidates 
For 

TEA 
Offices 


The Representative Assembly in annual 
session January 13-14, 1961, will elect a 
first vice-president from Middle Ten- 
nessee and six Administrative Council 
members—three of them _ classroom 
teachers, one from each grand division 
of the state. The classroom teacher 
from West Tennessee will serve a one- 
year term, the one from East Tennes- 
see will serve a two-year term, and the 
one from Middle Tennessee will serve 
a three-year term. The other three 
members (one from the Third District, 
one from the Sixth District, and one 
from the Ninth District) will serve 
three-year terms. 


Vice-President 


The City Teachers’ Association of 
Nashville has nominated H. B. Mc- 
Donough as a candidate for vice presi- 
dent of the TEA. He is a native of 
Warren County where he received his 
early education. He attended MTSC, 
holds the B.A. degree from UT, and 
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the M.A. degree from Peabody. He has 
been active in improving the welfare 
of classroom teachers in counties where 
he has taught—Jefferson, Maury, Hick- 
man, Perry, Sumner, Coffee, and David- 
son. 

Mr. McDonough was a Lieutenant 
Commander in the Naval Air Force. 
For the past fifteen years he has been 
principal of East Junior High School. 
For three years he gave dynamic leader- 
ship as president of CTA. Earlier he 
served as president of the Maury Teach- 
ers’ Association, and as chairman of 
Secondary Teachers of Jefferson County. 
He served on the Board of Directors of 
MTEA and as State Director, Rural 
Service Division, NEA. He is chairman 
of the Commission on Stewardship and 
Finance in the Dalewood Methodist 
Church. Mr. McDonough has integrity, 
a well developed philosophy of life and 
education, and tenacity of purpose to 
implement his _ beliefs.—Nominating 
Committee, City Teachers’ Association 
of Nashville 





H. B. McDonough 


Vice-President 


Candidates for 


Administrative Council 


No nominations have been received 
from West Tennessee or the Ninth 
District, as yet; those received from 
other sections are: 


Sixth District 


The Giles County Education Associa- 
tion has nominated Helen Zuccarello as 
Administrative Council member from 
the Sixth District. 

Mrs. Zuccarello was born and_ reared 
in the Campbellsville community of 
Giles County. She received her ACA 
and AB degrees from Bowling Green 
College of Commerce; a certificate in 
voice from Alice Graham Studio; and 
studied under John Hoffman, Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, and Estelle 
Liebling, New York. vA 


1s 





Kenneth Green 
Third District 


Mrs. Zuccarello has taught all levels 
from seventh grade through Junior 
College. She has taught for more than 
twenty years in Giles County (two years 
as principal of Campbellsville High 
School); and is presently teaching 
American History, mathematics, and 
bookkeeping at Giles County High 
School. 

She holds memberships in NEA, TEA, 
MTEA, and GCEA. She is president and 
secretary of Giles County Education As- 
sociation, three times delegate to Repre- 
sentative Assembly, and TEA delegate to 
NEA convention in 1958. She is a 
charter member Phi Chapter, Delta 


Kappa Gamma Society, and is a past 
state president and member interna- 
tional committee on membership. 

Mrs. Zuccarello is versatile, capable, 


We commend her to 
you and think she will be an asset 
to the Administrative Council.—Nom- 
inating Committee, Giles County Educa- 
tion Association 


and efficient. 


Third District 


The Etowah City Teachers’ Council 
has nominated Kenneth Green, prin- 
cipal of Etowah Jr. High School, to 
represent the Third District on the Ad- 
ministrative Council of the Tennessee 
Educational Association. 

Mr. Green has fifteen years successful 
experience in the teaching profession, in- 
cluding six years as classroom teacher, 
three as an elementary principal-teacher, 
and five as Jr. High principal. For the 
past nine years he has coached boys’ and 
girls’ basketball. 

Mr. Greene received the B.S. degree 
from East Tennessee State College and 
the M.S. degree from the University of 
Tennessee. 

He has served as president of the 
Etowah Teachers’ Association, and he is 
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George L. Mathis 
Third District 


Helen Zuccarelio 
Sixth District 


now Secretary-Treasurer of that associa- 
tion. He is a life member of the NEA 
and is a member of the local and state 
associations. 

He has served in various official 
capacities in the Etowah City Schools’ 
PTA. He is president of the Polk 
County Baptist Association Brotherhood, 
B. T. U. director, a deacon in the Wet- 
more Baptist Church, and teacher of its 
Adult S. S. class. 

Mr. Green's Christian character, keen 
intellect, loyalty to his profession, and 
concern for teacher welfare will be an 
asset to the teachers of Tennessee.— 
Nominating Committee, Etowah City 
Teachers’ Council 


Third District 


The Chattanooga Education Associa- 
tion presents for your consideration in 
the coming TEA Administrative Council 
election for Third District, Dr. George 
L. Mathis, Principal of Brainerd Senior 
High School. 

Dr. Mathis is a native of Knox 
County. He did his undergraduate work 
at the University of Chattanooga and 
his graduate work at high schools of 
Chattanooga; he has also served as 
principal of elementary, junior high, 
and senior high schools in Chattanooga. 

He is past president of Chattanooga 
Education Association; is presently 
serving as legislative co-chairman of 
Chattanooga Education Association; and 
is NEA Third District Director. 

Dr. Mathis is a Kiwanian and a life 
member in NEA. He is on the Adminis- 
trative Council of Tennessee Secondary 
Schools Athletic Association and is a 
member of Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. 

It is our belief that Dr. George L 
Mathis will work with dedicated en- 
thusiasm toward the improvement of 
education and teacher welfare. Your 


Ann Grove 
Classroom Teacher 


Ruth Harold 


Classroom Teacher 


vote, support, and influence will be 
greatly appreciated._Nominating Com- 
mittee, Chattanooga Education Associa- 
tion 


Classroom Teacher Candidates 


The Robertson County Teachers As- 
sociation has nominated Ann Grove 
as Administrative Council (classroom 
teacher) member from the Middle Ten- 
nessee Division. 

Miss Grove was born in Warren 
County on June 2, 1931. She received 
her elementary education at Viola Gram- 
mar School and graduated from Central 
High School in McMinnville. 

Miss Grove received the B.S. degree 
from Middle Tennessee State College in 
June 1953. She has been employed by 
the Robertson County Board of Educa- 
tion for the past seven years as Com- 
mercial Teacher at Greenbrier High 
School. During this time she has served 
as secretary of the Greenbrier PTA and 
the Robertson County Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


Ihe Greeneville Education Associa- 
tion has nominated Miss Ruth Harold 
for Administrative Council (classroom 
teacher) member from the East Tennes- 
see Division. 

Miss Harold was educated in the 
schools of Greene County. She received 
her B.S. degree from East Tennessee 
State College and has done graduate 
study at that institution and the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. She is head of the 
English Department and assists in the 
field of social studies at Greeneville 
High School. 

In addition to her school activities, 
Miss Harold is active in civic and church 
affairs. She is presently teaching the 
Young Adult Class of the Cedar Hill 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
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iecember Salute to 


Local Association Presidents 


This month we honor our local association presidents of 
the First District. And in recognizing them we pay tribute 
to all of the work done for Tennessee teachers by local 
associations and their officers. We wish the best possible 
year for all of you in 1961. 
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Robert E. Bell, president Greene 
County Teachers Association; 
Camp Creek High School, principal; 
B.S. degree from Lincoln Memorial 
University. 


Donald Bull, president Washington 
County Education Association; 

West View Elementary School, princi- 
pal; 

B.S. degree from East Tennessee State 
Coilege. 


Mrs. Oscar Bullen, president Greene- 
ville Teachers Association; 

Greeneville City Schools, attendance 
teacher; 

B.S. Degree from Tusculum College. 


Ralph T. Burdette, president Carter 
County Education Association; 
Elizabethton High School, teacher of 
shorthand and typing; 
B.S. and M.A. degrees from East Ten- 
nessee State Teachers College. 


John L. Butler, president Johnson 
County Teachers Association; 
Johnson County High School, teacher; 
B.S. degree from Appalachian State 
Teachers College; working on M.A. 
degree. 


William C. Collins, president Hancock 
County Education Association; 

Hancock County High School, assist- 
ant principal, counselor, teacher of 
English; 

B.S. degree from Lincoln Memorial 
University. 


T. Ralph Combs, president Grainger 
County Teachers Association; 

Rutledge High School, teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture; 

B.S. degree from University of Ten- 
nessee. 


Joe C. Davis, president Hawkins County 
Teachers Association; 

Rogersville High School, teacher of 
Social Studies, head coach and Athletic 
Director; 

B.S. degree from East Tennessee State 
College. 


Marshall Dyer, president Clairborne 
County Education Association; 
Soldiers Memorial School, principal; 
A.B. degree from the University of 
Tennessee. 


Jack W. Fields, president Johnson City 
Teachers Association; 

Johnson City Junior High School, as- 
sistant principal; 

B.S. degree from East Tennessee State; 
M.A. degree from University of Ten- 
nessee. 


Chester Hensley, president Unicoi 
County Education Association; 
Fishery Elementary School, principal; 
B.S. degree from East Tennessee State 
College. 


Jerry C. Myers, president Bristol Ten- 
nessee Education Association; 
Anderson Elementary School, princi- 


pal; 

B.A. degree from Emory and Henry 
College; M.A. degree from East Ten- 
nessee State College. 


Stanley Nave, president Sevier County 
Teachers Association; 

Sevierville Elementary School, prin- 
cipal; 

Attended the University of Tennessee. 
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Bill Neal, president Jefferson County 
Education Association; 


Jeflerson High School, principal; 

B.S. degree from East lennessee State 
College; M.A. degree trom Peabody Col- 
lege. 


Carl L. Renfro, president Elizabethton 
City Teachers’ Association; 

East Side School, Elizabethton, teacher 
of sixth grade; 

B.S. degree from East Tennessee State 
College; M.A. in L.S. degree from 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 


Robert G. Shepard, president Kings 
port Teachers Association; 
Dobyns-Bennett High School, teacher 
of Industrial Arts; 
B.S. and M.A. degrees from East Ten 
nessee State College. 
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W. G. Smallwood, president Sullivan 
County ‘Teachers’ Association; 


srookside Elementary School, prin- 


cipal; 

\.B. degree from Milligan College; 
M.A. East ‘Tennessee State Teachers’ 
College 


Edgar R. Sutton, president Hamblen 
County Education Association; 
Fairview-Marguerite School, principal; 
B.S. degree from East Tennessee State 
College; M.A. degree from George Pea 
body College; graduate work at Univer 


sity of Tennessec 


David Wilds, president Cocke County 
Teachers Association; 

Parrottsville School, teacher of voca 
tional agriculture; 

B.S. degree from University of Ten 
nessee; holds twenty-one hours toward a 


masters degree 
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AKTHROUGH toward lower costs for schools came 
month when Norman Crowder (left) demon- 
ed the new “economy size” Mark II Auto Tutor, 
Sn) iller and less expensive than the Mark I, Crowder’s 
brainchild can be put on an ordinary table in 
an schoolroom, ‘This model, too, shows pictures and 
information and the 
questions) on a small screen; student punches an- 


‘rams (along with basic 


crs on a keyboard. 


Special Section: 


TEACHING 


IN AN 
















AUTOMATED AGE 


On the following pages THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER brings its readers 
face to face with “Robot Teachers’”— 
electronic marvels designed to teach 
facts, give tests, grade the student’s an- 
swers, and free teachers for the human 
part of teaching. Dr. Gene Fusco of the 
U.S. Office of Education illuminates the 
difference between this human part and 
the part automation can do perhaps bet- 
ter, faster, and over a wider range. 

In September the first national exhi- 
bition of teaching machines was held in 
Washington, D. C., at the auditorium 
of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Last month a more 
extensive display of the electronic teach- 
ers was held in Los Angeles at the Busi- 
ness Equipment Exposition sponsored 
by the Office Equipment Manufacturers 
Institute. These two shows are an indi- 
cation of just how extensive the auto- 
mated teaching developments and plans 
are, 

Dr. Alfred Leland Crabb, an au- 
thority on the past, once remarked in 
his writing class that “all progress has 
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its tears”. At the time we were crying 
over the loss of fine old buildings that 
were being torn down to make room 
for parking lots; today we may be 
lamenting the advent of teaching ma- 
chines. But the parking lots do enable 
us to go about our business more quick- 
ly and efficiently in a congested city; 
and teaching machines may be the solu- 
tion to congested classrooms. They can- 
not, as Dr. Fusco demonstrates, replace 
teachers. They can, however, become 
the teacher’s helper—and our feature 
article points the way for teachers and 
school administrators to make sure that 
the machine does become a helper rather 
than a hindrance to education. 
Contrary to the general belief, Teach- 
ing Machines are not new. As early as 
1926 a multiple choice machine was 
designed and built by Sidney L. Pressey. 
Not only did the machine offer the 
student a choice of four answers to each 
question, it also kept a count of the 
errors and “taught” the student by re- 
fusing to let him proceed to the next 
question until after he had pressed the 


button for the correct answer. Thirty- 
four years later the population explosion 
and increased demands on education 
have given impetus to a program that 
started in low gear. 

Television teaching and language lab- 
oratories are already familiar to large 
numbers of teachers. Both are forms of 
automated teaching; both are helping 
teachers and school systems—not by dis- 
placing teachers but by supplementing 
and enriching their teaching programs. 
Both are concentrated forms of teaching 
and both are more successful when the 
classroom teacher prepares the students 
for the “machine” lesson, evaluates the 
student reactions, and then fills in the 
gaps in their understanding. On the 
pages that follow you will find illustra- 
tions of newer and less familiar teaching 
machines. You will also see examples of 
special classroom furniture that forward- 
looking manufacturers are designing for 
the automated classroom. And in Dr. 
Fusco’s article you will find an example 
of the actual “lessons” programmed for 
a teaching machine. 
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The Teacher 
and the Teaching Machine 


The postwar years have been char- 
acterized by spectacular advances in 
science and technology. It should not 
be surprising, therefore, that the mount- 
ing pressures to increase the effective- 
ness and efficiency of the instructional 
process have led to inquiries into the 
feasibility of employing technological 
media in the classroom. But the possi- 
bility of partially mechanizing instruc- 
tion has given rise to many questions. 
Perhaps the most persistent one con- 
cerns the role of the teacher in relation 
to the mushrooming teaching machine 
movement. What are teaching machines? 
And what is their place in the instruc- 
tional process? 

To begin with, the term teaching 
machine carries disturbing connotations. 


To some it may suggest the horrifying 
image of mechanical devices wheeled 
into the classroom to replace human 
instructors, who are carried away kick- 
ing and screaming. Such an Orwellian 
view of classroom teaching may appear 
credible in light of the technological 
unemployment taking place in business, 
industry, and agriculture; technology in 
the classroom, however, suggests quite 
different possibilities. 


Teachers Cannot Be Replaced 


In an address delivered at the Golden 
Anniversary Year Convention of the 


Association of School Business Officials 
this past October, Lawrence G. Der- 
thick, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
called attention to public concern lest 
the machine should replace the teacher. 
He emphasized that it never can. He 
cautioned that educators must proceed 
with care, keep the well-trained teacher 
at the controls, and make certain that 
we have adequate and properly pro- 
gramed materials. 

“Machines,” said the Commissioner, 
“can only present the student with what 
the teacher feeds into them. And having 
fed an effective lesson into the machine, 
the teacher is then free for advice, dis- 
cussion, and the answering of questions 
stimulated by the lesson.” 

Teaching machines, then, are like 
electronic digital computors, misnamed 
“electronic brains’, in that the “intel- 
ligence” they display is not their own, 
but an expression of the brain of the 
person, or persons, who wrote the pro- 
gram. The machines are not mechanical 
teachers. They are self-instructional 
devices which mediate between the stu- 
dent and the person who composed the 
material they present. They all function 
in the same general way. The learner 
is first presented with a unit of infor- 
mation and asked to reach a conclusion 
about the problem presented. He may 
then (1) construct his answer and com- 
pare it with the correct answer exposed 





by the machine; or (2) he may choose 
one of several answers presented by the 
machine. In the latter case he is not only 
given the correct answer; he is also told 
why it is correct (or, if his answer is 
wrong, why it is wrong.) 

The advantages claimed for teach- 
ing machine instruction are these: 


1. Each student proceeds at his own 
rate of learning. Slow students are 
not left behind and bright stu- 
dents are permitted to advance at 
their own speed. 

2. The student actively participates 
at each step. When the learner 
stops, so does the machine. 


3. Reinforcement of correct responses 
is immediate. 

!. Student progress may be evaluated 
by the teacher at any time; evalu- 
ation is not limited to separate 
testing. 


Ihe most important consideration in 
teaching machine instruction is the 
preparation of good programs. Such a 
program consists of instructional ma- 
terial that has been broken down into 
many separate steps which are progres- 
sively developed, each step building on 
what has gone before. 

B. F. Skinner, professor of psychology 
at Harvard, has devised constructed-re- 
sponse programs which provide a care- 
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AN ELECTRONIC TEACHING CENTER, developed by AmegSeating 








pany, may well be part of the classroom of tomorrowontains 
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by GENE C. Fusco 








Sentences To Be Completed 


through the fine wire in the 
and causes it to grow hot. 


passage of a (n) ete aire 





1. The important parts of a flashlight are the battery bulb 
and the bulb. When we “turn on” a flashlight, we 
close a switch which connects the battery with the 


2. When we turn on a flashlight, an electric current flows bulb 


3. When the hot wire glows brightly, 
gives off or sends out heat and ____ 2 
1. The fine wire in the bulb is called a filament. The 
bulb “lights up” when the filament is heated by the 


5. When a weak battery produces little current, the fine 
does not get very hot. 


wire or eee 
6. A filament which is less hot sends out or gives off less 
light. 
7. “Emit” means “send out.” The amount of light sent hot 
out, or emitted by a filament depends on how 
the filament is. 
8. The higher the temperature of the filament the brighter 


the light emitted by it. 


Words to be Supplied 


we say that it light 


electric 


_ current. 


filament 


stronger 








fully controlled learning situation in 
which the student is “conditioned” to 
give appropriate responses. His program- 
ing technique provides the student with 
the correct answer to a question im- 
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{the disappearing TV (which folds back into the desk 
use). The center, almost completely automatic, is de- 
teacher in making best use of her time and ability and 
fr at all times as the center of the classroom situation. 
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mediately after he has answered it him- 
self. This immediate reinforcement of 
the student’s emitted response is basic 
to the Skinner teaching method. 











Tuis Happy CHILD is using a pre- 
verbal teaching machine. She learns 
how to discriminate among classes of 
things (including colors, shapes, and 
sizes) by associating the picture win- 
dows of the machine: a picture ap- 
pears in the upper window; the 
child presses the small window over 
the letter she associates with the pic- 
ture. If her answer is correct, a new 
picture appears in the question-win- 
dow. If the answer is wrong, the 
original question-picture remains un- 
til the child selects the right answer. 


PROGRAMING devised by Skinner 
breaks down material into extremely 
small steps, as this fragment of a 
program in high school physics indi- 
cates. You can see even from this 
small sample that Skinnerian pro- 
graming gradually grows in com- 
plexity, backtracks to consolidate 
learning, and employs prompting 
and hints, 














Psychologist N. A. Crowder, on the 
other hand, believes it impossible to 
design a program in which a student 
can always be led to give the correct 
answer. His programing, therefore, pro- 
vides for the commission of errors (and 
for their eventual correction through 
trial and error) . 

Although experiments have produced 
some evidence to show that machines 
can teach facts and skills, a sound edu- 
cation does not consist solely of acquir- 
ing factual knowledge. Wisdom, for 
example, may be manifested by a person 
who applies his knowledge when pre- 
sented with a set of alternatives; it is 
not knowledge itself. Values and con- 
victions, essential to the decision-making 
process, cannot be broken down into 
their component parts and programed. 
Furthermore, machines cannot hold 
discussions or debates, cannot conduct 
demonstrations; they cannot plan, super- 
vise, and evaluate group learning. They 
cannot make judgments or provide 
leadership, guidance, and inspiration; 
nor can they serve as correct models of 
behavior or conduct. Above all, ma- 
chines cannot diagnose individual atti- 
tudes or emotional problems. 


Intangibles Cannot Be Mechanized 


Teaching, after all, is essentially a 
human activity. The intangible elements 
of teaching—the sympathy and intuition 
that are necessary in thé pupil-teacher 
relationship—cannot be mechanized. The 
warmth and understanding emanating 
from a human instructor cannot be 
divorced from the instructional process. 
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As Jacques Barzun has said, it is im- 
possible to “teach” democracy or citizen- 
ship or a happy married life; these are 
by-products of good teaching, for they 
come “not from a course, but from a 
teacher, not from a curriculum, but 
from a human soul.” 


Questions Yet To Be Answered 


Many questions about the feasibility 
of machine teaching have, of course, 
been raised. Will students become bored 
with a learning situation which is “easy”’ 
and seemingly presents no challenge or 
frustration? Can the programs and the 
devices be produced at a unit cost low 
enough to permit the method to be 
economically feasible? Does the success 
of teaching machine experiments stem 
from student awareness that they are 
participating in something new and are 
therefore highly motivated? Will ma- 
chines produce conforming, like-minded, 
“organization men”? Will the student 
transfer to non-academic settings, to an 
unprogramed world, the behavior he 
learned at the machine? 

It is evident that teaching machines 
must undergo extensive experimentation 
before their effectiveness and use may 
be determined. One of the basic ques- 
tions which concerns classroom teachers 
exposed to theoretical discussions on the 
teaching machine is: how can the teach- 
ing machine be used effectively to 
individualize instruction in the class- 
room setting? Since the teaching ma- 
chine movement is in a _ preliminary 
stage of development, no definitive 
answers have been set forth though 
tentative proposals have been advanced. 


Tuts MACHINE is a multiple-choice 
type. On each question the explana- 
tory text is followed by four answers 
—only one of which is correct. To 
choose his answer, the student pushes 
a button on the right-hand panel; 
the left-hand panel then presents a 
view-frame telling whether the an- 
swer is right or wrong. If the an- 
swer is wrong, the panel explains 
why the answer is incorrect and asks 
the student to return to the previous 
frame and try another answer. If 
the answer is correct, the student re- 
ceives a new problem and continues 
in the same way. 

Programing of this type gives the 
student all information needed to 
correct the misunderstanding  re- 
flected in his choice of an incorrect 
answer. Psychologist N. A. Crowder 
designed this elaborate multiple- 
choice machine. 


The Teacher Is the Key Agent 


Classroom teachers have a_ direct 
stake in keeping themselves informed 
about developments in this field. As 
key agents in the instructional process, 
teachers, supported by alert school ad- 
ministrators, must be aware of any effort 
on the part of some teaching machine 
enthusiasts to spend an_ inordinate 
amount of time and energy in con- 
structing devices and “gadgets”, rather 
than in developing good programs. 

Classroom teachers must also exert 
their influence to guide and direct the 
development of teaching machines along 
lines consistent with basic educational 
values. Since much thoughtful consider- 
ation will have to be given to the proper 
development of programed self-instruc- 
tional methods, teachers will find that 
they are an indispensable source to 
whom researchers must come for aid if 
the “machine” is to realize its potential 
in the school room of tomorrow. 


Bibliography for those who wish to-do 
further reading on the nature and pur- 
pose of teaching machines and implica- 
tions for the classroom teacher: 
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TV, and Teaching Machines,” NEA 
Journal, May 1960. 

Fry, Edward B. and others, “Teaching 
Machines: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography,” Audio-Visual Communica- 
tion Review (Supplement I), Vol. 
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Classroom: Challenges to the School 
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“And Rich Estates Are 
Held By Him Who 
Hath A Book” 


By MILDRED GatTTIs 


At this time each year, most of us 
teachers feel a need for “rich estates”. 
If we could take a deep breath, strike 
a comfortable pose, and engage our 
pupils in conversation about the books 
they read and enjoy, we would gain 
for ourselves great joy and provide for 
a child the time to share “friends at 
hand and gold and gear at his com- 
mand”. It’s a lot of fun and fun is 
highly contagious. There is almost no 
end to the good times “book talks” 
bring. Beside the increase in reading 
that follows, there is often creative 
drama, which sometimes surprises the 
readers themselves. Whoever the specta- 
tors are—classmates, other schoolmates, 
parents, teachers, principal, librarian— 
they feel the added glow of recognition 
with their favorite characters, titles, and 
lines. 

I once knew a fourth grade class 
that enjoyed the art of sharing books 
so completely that for a Christmas pres- 
ent each gave to the person whose name 
he drew a paperback book purchased 
through classroom orders from the Ar- 
row Book Club. The cost per book was 
from twenty-five to thirty-five cents; and, 
almost to a member, the class brought 
the books to school after the holidays 
so that everyone had an opportunity 
to read as many of the forty books as 
he’d like. Some generously left their 
books for the room collection. Others 
proudly carried home their volume to 
use as the treasured nucleus of a priv- 
ate library. 

Many of the classics appear on the 
Arrow Book Club list. The paper is a 
good off-white, and the print is bold, 
of readable size and pleasingly spaced 
on the small pages. Most have clear 
black-and-white pictures that arouse 
curiosity. If you just shelved those ads 
they sent you, this is a fine time to 
bring them forth for your own classes. 
Anyone could afford a book at their 
prices. —To own a copy of the most 
popular book in the children’s depart- 
ment of the Public Library, or the 
School Library or room collection, cer- 


tainly goes a long way toward enriching 
the child’s status, particularly when his 
classmates are aware of the ownership. 

Many publishers list new titles by 
favorite authors who do their own il- 
lustrations. The colorful works of Emma 
Brack, Syd Hoff, Kurt Wiese, Dahlov 
Ipcar, and Margaret DeAngeli get the 
attention of all, and even the youngest 
readers feel the force of such genius. 

More often than not, biographical 
readings are popular with boys and 
girls alike. One of the most appealing 
is the last book by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher entitled “And Long Remember”, 
which includes a dear letter for the 
children themselves, a familiar quota- 
tion from each patriot she features, 
and an expression of personal regard 
for each. 

How really flattering it is for the 
children to ask us to re-read poems and 
stories. There are dozens of anthologies 
beside May Hill Arbuthnot’s “Time For 
Poetry”, A. C. E. “Told Under The 
Stars and Stripes’, “Told Under Spa- 
cious Skies”, Umbrella Books. They in- 
clude selections so popular that even 
less skilled readers often attempt oral 
interpretation. 

Each issue of “THE ‘TENNESSEE 
TEACHER” carries Mrs. Meredith’s col- 
umn, and the September issue of “Child- 
hood Education” gave extensive reviews 
and recommendations of books, old and 
new. 

In “Children And Books”, May Hill 
Arbuthnot reminds us that “books are 
no Substitute for living but they can 
add immeasurably to its richness. When 
life is absorbing, books can enhance 
our sense of its significance. When life 
is dificult, they give us momentary re- 
lease from trouble, or a new insight 
into our problem, or provide the rest 
and refreshment that we need. Books 
have always been a source of informa- 
tion, comfort, and pleasure for people 
who know and use them. This is just 
as true for children as for adults. In- 
deed, it is particularly true for chil- 
dren”. 
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“To how great an extent does 
the elementary program provide 
stimulation and a desire to ex- 
plore beyond the scope of daily 
assignments?” With this question 
in mind the writer probed the 
possibilities existing in doing re- 
search on many subjects which 
are merely mentioned in the basal 
textbooks. Here she tells how she 
identified curriculum materials 
and teaching techniques which 
could be used in introducing re- 
search as an enrichment for 
superior third grade children. 


Young Children Can Do Research 


By MRS. DRENNON LYNCH 


Individualized reading recognizes and 
provides for reading ability, interests and 
needs found in every grade in today’s 
schools. Therefore, children should be 
taught early how to explore many sources 
in order to insure the acquisition of not 
only basic skills but general knowledge of 
where and how research may be done on 
any topic. 

Most teachers find that basal materials 
have many limitations and often are too 
highly repetitious and unrealistic. This is 
true especially in the early grades where 
some teachers rely largely on textbooks and 
consider that the grade has been com- 
pleted when all textbooks have been 
covered. No doubt there is a tremendous 
need for more diverse materials in any 
worthwhile primary program, Therefore, 
forms of research are necessary to satisfy 
children’s interests and needs for reading 
beyond the basal scope in order to meet 
the requirements of a balanced develop- 
mental program. 

Of primary importance in doing research 
projects in any grade is the presence of 
large numbers of books, references, maga- 
zines, pamphlets, and other reading mate- 
rials on many subjects which are introduced 
in the textbooks. These reading materials 
should be at many different reading diffi- 
culty levels. The classroom itself should 
be arranged so as to be a constant invita- 
tion to read and explore. Questions should 
be constantly raised in order to stimulate 
a desire for further exploration for the 
answers. 

The teacher’s knowledge and attitude 
toward an early research program is of the 
utmost importance. Without an enthusias- 
tic, responsive teacher the plan will degen- 
erate and become routine, unenthusiastic, 
and unplanned free reading. The teacher 
cannot turn the children loose with the 
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reference books while he goes on about 
other duties. The teacher more than ever 
before becomes a guidance and resource 
person. He must do a lot of positive talking 
about reference books and thereby turn 
the children into research enthusiasts, Only 
when and if he himself is a research en- 
thusiast can this be done effectively. 

Here in Bell Buckle, we attempted a 
simple individualized research program 
with the superior children in the third 
grade. Almost every day some topic was 
mentioned by the children which needed 
further study and exploration, Individual 
assignments were made to those children 
who were interested. Many of the children 
had sets of reference books and other 
sources of information in their own homes, 
and with these they could quickly locate 
the needed information. 

After thorough examination of all avail- 
able sources the children wrote many short 
research papers on many subjects men- 
tioned in the texts. These papers were 
checked carefully and typed by the teacher 
on good linen paper. At the end of the 
school year these were sent to a bindery 
and made into a well-bound book for future 
reference. The children needed much 
guidance and the chief task for the teacher 
was to stimulate the development of worth- 
while interest patterns. As in any project 
which lasts over a long period of time, the 
children needed constant stimulation and 
motivation. Seeing their typed projects de- 
veloping into a book served well to keep 
the children interested. 

The projects gave enrichment to those 
pupils who used the basal text only as a 
dependable guide to further exploration 
of their interests and needs. The children 
learned greater appreciation of books as 
was illustrated when the teacher heard 
one little boy say to another, “Please be 
careful an don’t tear a book because you 


know now how much work it takes to write 
one.” 

The children’s purposes in reading for 
meaning were stimulated, guided, and di- 
rected during this year’s study. They were 
made to realize that many writers have 
made varied and valuable contributions to 
the subjects which they wrote on. Many 
of them developed keen and permanent 
interests in reading. Their easier command 
of references fostered an increasing reading 
and writing vocabulary. 

This program not only incited a new 
interest and variety in reading, but it also 
created a keener interest in authors. Many 
of the children began to look for familiar 
authors and began to understand that 
authors write many books. 

In any field (social studies, science, or 
literature) children must comprehend 
problems before they can solve them, In- 
formation and insight obtained through 
research may be applied to the solution 
of problems even for the younger children. 
In their summarized written studies the 
third grade children were able to interpret 
what they had read in a very simple man- 
ner. They realized that more knowledge is 
usually essential in order to solve worth- 
while problems or to answer intriguing 
questions. 


It is most gratifying to see the interest 
the children found in these new avenues 
of reading. They were delighted to be able 
to put their own bound volume of re- 
searches on the library shelf for the next 
class to use as a reference in their future 
study. 


Habit formation is an important element 
in the education of children; and the habit 
of research, only begun in this grade, should 
be extended through the following grades 
until the children can fully appreciate 
what modern research means. 
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A Climate for Growth is Created by Warner School's 


Non-Graded Primary Unit 


By R. N. CHENAULT, Principal 


and L. J. Wits, Supervising Teacher 


The Nongraded Primary Unit is a 
form of organization designed to imple- 
ment a theory of continuous pupil 
progress. When a beginner enters school 
he starts in the Primary Unit and con- 
tinues in this classification until he is 
ready for promotion to the fourth grade. 
During this time his placement is 
designated by Levels. 

The Primary Unit is based upon a 
curricalum program that provides for 
individual differences. A child will not 
skip or miss any of the sequence in this 
developmental program. No child ex- 
periences failure or being “left”, but 
advances without these frustrations as 
rapidly as his needs, abilities, effort, and 
pattern of growth permit. 

Traditional grade requirements or 
promotion to grades 2, 3, and 4 are 
replaced by levels of achievement. The 
content of the curriculum in reading, 
arithmetic, social skills, etc., is practically 
the same as in the graded system. The 
difference is in the number of intervals 
or levels and promotion practices. As a 
child completes each level he progresses 
to the next higher level regardless of 
the time of year. Achievements required 
at each level are spelled out in detail 
so that both parents and child un- 
derstand them; the child experiences the 
stimulating feelings of success and mas- 
tery as he moves along. 

The Primary Unit is flexible, allowing 
more readily for acceleration and de- 
celaration depending upon each _in- 
dividual child’s rate of progress. A few 
may do the work in two years; most will 
require three; some will need four years 
to be ready for promotion to grade four. 
While enrichment experiences are pro- 
vided for each Level, Level Ten (the 
final Level) is strictly an enrichment 
program, so that a child who finishes 
Level Nine before the end of the school 
year can further strengthen his prepara- 
tion for entrance to grade four at the 
beginning of the next school year. 

This program, approved by the 
Superintendent and Board of Education, 
was initiated at Warner with the school 
year 1958-59. The first year, the program 
was restricted to beginners or first year 
children. The second and third years 
have since been added. At present, we 
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have over 400 children enrolled in the 
program, with sixteen teachers. 


Designed To Cope With 
Readiness Range 


For a number of years, our teachers 
had sought better ways of meeting the 
needs of children. Tennessee law sets 
the age of admission of beginners as, 
“those who are six years of age, or will 
be six years old, on or before December 
31.” Our classes of approximately 170 
beginners each year cover an age range 
of five years eight months to seven years 
or more. There are even wider ranges 
in maturity, readiness, and rates of 
growth. A_ professional committee of 
primary teachers collected and studied 
materials from schools and _ systems 
where similar programs were in opera- 
tion, and developed a tentative plan for 
initiating the program here. All teachers 
were later brought in and are heartily 
supporting the program. Close work 
with parents in individual and group 
conferences have developed understand- 
ing and enthusiastic co-operation. 
Guidance and Reporting 

A Teacher’s Guide to Minimum Re- 
quirements of the Primary Unit, a 


Primary Unit Handbook for Parents, 
and a Level Sheet showing each child’s 
progress used for reporting to parents 
and as a transfer when children move to 
another school, have been published 
and are now in use. The handbooks 
give detailed requirements for all the 
Levels: Reading Levels-10, Arithmetic 
Levels-9, Writing Levels-7, Language 
Levels-3, (Oral and written). 


Grouping 

Effective grouping of children within 
classrooms is facilitated by the Primary 
Unit organization. Children usually re- 
main with a teacher as long as two 
years but may be shifted from one room 
to another whenever their needs require. 

We are gratified with our experience 
thus far. The problems we have faced 
have been satisfactorily met. We know 
we are strengthening our basic program. 
Children, teachers, and parents are free 
from pressures—to force children to 
achieve beyond their capacities, to 
undertake to master skills before they 
are ready, and conform to the Procrus- 
tean theory, “pass or fail at the end of 
the year.” An excellent climate for 
growth has been developed. 
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CHILDREN OF GLENN SCHOOL, chosen by teachers Mildred Campbell, Shirley 





Whiteley, and Louise Pitts for their speaking voices, represented the countries 
of the United Nations for the Glenn School P.T.A. and at the United Nations 


Workshop held at the Vine Street Christian Church last October. 


One of the 


interesting facets of the presentation was the collection of United Nations flags: 
they were made six years ago by a boy who could neither read nor write. 
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The Teacher’s Bookshelf 


For Younger Readers 


Christmas Stories "Round the World, 
edited by Lois Johnson. Illustrated by 
Beth Krush. Rand, 1960. $2.95. Grades 
4-up. This is a Christmas tour of four- 
teen countries, with a story from each, 
with each story prefaced by a descrip- 
tion of the Christmas customs in that 
particular country. 

Deck the Stable, A Christmas Eve 
Story in Rhyme, by Ivy O’Eastwick. II- 
lustrated by Nora S. Unwin. David 
McKay, 1960. $2.75. Grades 1-5. Repet- 
itive directions and rhythmic words 
catch the hustle and bustle of prepara- 
tions for Christmas as modern day chil- 
dren deck the stable for the Christ 
Child. And perhaps no better way could 
be found to describe Christmas Day 
itself than that chosen by the author. 

“All was calm, 
All was bright.” 

Discovering Israel, by Regina ‘Tor. 
Random, 1960. $2.95. Grades 5 up. 
Canaan, Israel, Palestine, the Promised 
Land—names out of the long ago are 
brought forward in time to Now in this 
book. The land, its people, its history, 
its government, its resources, its customs, 
and its hopes are included in the tour 
of this modern Middle Eastern State. 

Do You Hear What I Hear? by Helen 
Borten. Abelard-Schuman, 1960. $2.75. 
Grades 1-4. This is a book about sounds 
—going away and coming back sounds, 
long sounds that go on and on and some 
sounds that are as short as the pop of 
bubble gum and low sounds that are 
thick and dark like molasses. It is about 
a world that is like “a great symphony, 
full of sounds to listen to and enjoy.” 

Drums, Rattles, and Bells by Larry 
Kettlekamp. Morrow, 1960. $2.75. 
Grades 4-8. This is a brief history of the 
percussion instruments with explana- 
tions of how they make their sounds and 
with suggestions of simple ways for the 
reader to make and play some instru- 
ments. 

Keeping Time, by Walter Buehir. 
Putnam, 1960. $2.81. Grades 4-8. No one 
can doubt that man is an inventive 
creature after reading this book about 
his efforts to control eternity or endless 
time by cutting time into small meas- 
urable slices. This is the story of man’s 

growing ability to pinpoint himself pre- 
cisely in time. 

Moy Moy, by Leo Politi. Scribner, 
1960. $2.95. Grades 1-3. This is the story 
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By Ruta McDona.p 


Supervisor of Instruction 
Davidson County Schools 


of the celebration of the New Year by 
the Chinese-American families on Chan- 
king Street in Los Angeles. It is espe- 
cially concerned with Moy Moy (little 
sister) and her family. 

My Family, by Miriam Schlein. Il- 
lustrated by Harvey Weiss. Abelard- 
Schuman, 1960. $2.75. Grades 1-3. 
Family relationships are nearly always 
confusing to the young child and sort- 
ing out all the uncles, aunts, cousins, 
and other relatives so that understand- 
ing results is a complicated job which is 
well done in this book. It is told in the 
first person by a little boy who con- 
cludes “All these people are my family. 
[ am something to them. And they are 
something to me.” 

One Hundred and One Science Ex- 
periments, by Illa Podendorf. Illustrated 
by Robert Borja. Children’s Press, 1960. 
$3.38. Grades 4-6. This book is exactly 
what the title implies. It is fascinating 
to an adult and boys who are curious 
will likely fill up the reserve card with 
requests for it. While it is intended for 
juveniles it could be very valuable to 
teachers also. 

Time is When, by Beth Youman 
Glerick. Illustrated by Harvey Weiss. 
Rand, 1960. $2.75. Grades 1-3. ‘Time 
is from before to now; from now to 
later. Time is when.” The second, the 
minute, the hour, the day, the month, 
the year are described in images that 
are known to children. 

Whom Shall I Marry? by Arnold Spil- 
ka. Holiday. $2.50. 1960. Grades 1-2. 
Primrose thought of the question asked 
in the title while having a tea party for 
her dolls. In her imaginative mind she 
came up with many exciting choices 
but, after thinking it over, her very 
sensible decision was to marry somebody 
she loved. This somebody is pictured 
as the about her same age boy next 
door. 


For Older Readers 


America Moves Forward: A History 
for Peter, by Gerland W. Johnson. II- 
lustrated by Leonard E. Fisher. Morrow, 
1960. $3.95. Grades 9-12. This is the 
third volume in this very distinguished 
history of America by this author. It 
deals with the peried of time beginning 
in 1917 and inclusive of the present. 
A must, in this reviewer’s opinion. 

Breakthroughs in Science, by Isaac 
Asimov. Illustrated by Karoly and 
Szanto. Houghton-Mifflin, 1960. $4.00. 


Grades 7-12. From archimedes to God- 
dard is a long way. In that time there 
were some men (and one woman) who 
made discoveries which have made all 
the difference to mankind. This book 
tells their stories. They are stories of 
men who “drank thirstily of knowl- 
edge.” One of the interesting asides 
in the book is the comment that chem- 
istry was in such ill repute in England 
as late as 1852 that it was taught only 
during lunch recess. 

Gaudenzia Pride of the Palio, by 
Marguerite Henry. Illustrated by Lynd 
Ward. Rand, 1960. $3.95. Grades 7-up. 
This beautifully written and_ distin- 
guished book is a true story of the Palio 
—one of the most exciting horse races 
in the world. It is the wonderful story 
of a boy called Giorgio Terni as well, 
and it is another of those books which 
will teach more Italian history than the 
textbook intended for that purpose. 

Petrus Dog of the Hill Country, by 
Joseph E. Chipperfield. Illustrated by 
Stuart Tresiliano. Longmas, 1960. $2.95. 
All ages. All those who have ever loved 
a dog will cherish this story of a puppy 
born in the hills of Hebron. One radi- 
ant night he disobeyed his master and 
left the flocks to go to the stable in 
Bethlehem, and there he saw the Child 
in the manger. There Mary named him 
Petrus “for his nose is cold like a stone 
that has lain long in the river.” 

Saint—Exupery, by Marcel Migeo. 
McGraw Hill, 1960. $5.95. Grades 9-12. 
This is more than a factual account of 
the life of a French pilot and writer. 
It is an attempt to understand one who 
was sometimes at variance with himself 
as a man. There are those, and this 
reviewer is included in the number, who 
welcome any book which has anything 
to do with this philosopher and mystic 
who wrote such treasured books as The 
Little Prince, and Wind, Sand and Stars. 

Winston Churchill and the Story of 
Two World Wars, by Olivia Coolidge. 
Houghton, 1960. $3.50. Grades 9-12. 
This is the story of the man, his family, 
his early life, the history of a quarter 
of a century and of two major wars. 
Let others be impressed with his re- 
sponse to lead a nation well. This re- 
viewer gloried in that and his mastery 
of the language in her younger days. 
In these days she prefers to think of 
the courage he displayed by refusing to 
get up until noon and his calmness 
about being an hour late for dinner. 
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Audio -Visual Aids 


By Marvin C, Pratt 


The 50th State 
The Hawaiian Islands, a group of 20 
islands in the North Pacific, are of 


volcanic origin. The islands were dis- 
covered by Captain James Cook. In 
1960, these islands became our 50th 
state in the Union. The islands are 


mountainous and fertile and have a 
wonderful climate. Some of the products 
are: cane sugar, pineapples, coffee, 
bananas, rice, nuts, and potatoes. These 
and many other facts pertaining to our 
50th state are described and illustrated 
in three color filmstrips. The titles are: 
Hawaiian Islands—Geographic Back- 
ground, The Major Hawaiian Islands 
and Hawaiian Islands—People, Indus- 
tries, Education, and Government. (Eye 
Gate) 
The 49th State 

If you are looking for material about 
our 49th state, see these three color film- 
strips—Alaska—The Geographic Back- 
ground, Alaska—People and Industries, 
and Alaska—Other Industries, Transpor- 
tation, Education, and Government. 
Many facts pertaining to size, location, 
cost, temperature, cities, and value of 
Alaska are visualized in the above film- 
strips. (Eye Gate) 
How to Use a Library 

The filmstrip, Use Your Library for 
Better Grades and Fun Too, has been 
revised and is available from the Ameri- 
can Library Association. This filmstrip 
is in black and white and has approxi- 
mately eighty frames. It is divided into 
four parts; how to find books, how to 
find factual information, how to find 
magazine articles, and summary. The 
price is only $4.00 and it is worth the 
cost. 
Film Strip of-the-Month Clubs 

Film Strip of-the-Month Clubs, Inc., 
355 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
New York offers nine excellent color 
filmstrips to members of each of their 
five clubs at $30.00 per club. The clubs 
are: High School Guidance Club, High 
School Mathematics Club, High School 
Science Club, Elementary Social Studies 
Club, and Primary Club, Information 
pertaining to four of these clubs is given 
below. 
High School Guidance Club Releases 

Your Life of Work is the title of the 
first release of the 1960-61 High School 
Guidance Club which is a subsidiary of 
Popular Science Publishing Company, 
Inc. Emphasis throughout this color 
filmstrip is on planning. The problems 
of attitudes toward work, time spent in 
total work life, job satisfaction, and 
relationship of total life adjustment are 
treated. The purposes of this filmstrip 
are to motivate pupils in their study of 
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work and its importance in their lives, 
and to show how jobs give satisfaction 
and meaning to life. Additional titles 
of filmstrips to be in the 1960-61 High 
School Guidance Club are: Status Seek- 
ing, Putting Your Aptitudes to Work, 
Anxiety, Interests Pay Off, Enriching 
Your Life: Appreciate/Create, Getting 
Along with Your Family, Should You 
Feel Inferior?, and How to Get A Job 
and Keep it. 
High School Science Club Releases 

Cell Nuclei Discoveries is the title of 
the first 1960-61 color filmstrip released 
by the High School Science Club. This 
filmstrip gives a review of the common 
parts of the cell and the roll of the 
nucleus in cellular reproduction. The 
next phase of the filmstrip shows an 
experiment in cell microsurgery. This 
filmstrip is designed to introduce stu- 
dents to new development and the 
function of the nucleus in cell life. Ad- 
ditional titles of filmstrips to be in the 
1960-61 High School Science Club are: 
Power Sources of the Future; Wave 
Motion—A Key To Modern Science; 
The Body Machine: Bone Structure, 
Modern Theories of Magnetism, Organic 
Chemistry, Parasitic Worms That In- 
vade The Body; Electric Fields; and 
Dinosaurs: Giant Reptiles of the Past. 
Elementary Social Studies 
Club Releases 

Nathan Hale, American Patriot, is 
the title of the first color filmstrip re- 
lease of the Elementary Social Studies 
Club for the school year 1960-61. This 
filmstrip helps you to understand the 
kind of man Nathan Hale was and how 
he contributed greatly to our heritage 
and values. Additional titles of film- 
strips that will be released through 
May, 1961, are: The Mail Goes 
Through; The Santa Fe Trail; Phila- 
delphia—Colonial Shrine and Modern 
City; Clipper Ships Sail the Seas; Thai- 
land (Siam); America’s First Factory; 


Your Fire Department; and James 
Oglethorpe and Georgia. 
Primary Club Releases 

Manners Wherever You Go is the 


title of the first color filmstrip release 
of the Primary Club for the school year, 
1960-61. This filmstrip stresses that good 
manners are used and are important 
everywhere. The focal point of this film- 
strip is personality guidance and will be 
useful in areas of language arts, safety, 
and health. Other releases for this school 
year are: Shadow Play Is Fun; The 
Road To The Land of Oz; Pictures and 
Statues; Fast or Slow; Food Comes From 
Many Places; The Man Who Loved 
Birds; Some Plants Grow From Seeds; 
and The Skyscraper. 
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People - Events - Ideas 





THREE TENNESSEANS recently attended NEA’s Third National Salary 
School in Washington, D. C. Along with 130 educators (from the fifty 
states and Puerto Rico) they took an intensive and extensive three-day 
course in practical ways of setting up and putting into operation salary 
schedules. Here, NEA Salary Consultant Erwin L. Coons (right) is showing 
a research report on salary schedules to (left to right): Fred Crosson, TEA 
Research Director, Nashville; Kenneth Watlington, principal of Alexander 
Elementary School, Jackson, representing the Jackson Education Association; 
and H. B. McDonough, principal of East Junior High, Nashville, represent- 
ing the City Teachers Association of Nashville. 


Big Business—Proud 
Profession 


The Link for October 1960 quotes 
some figures that may help remind all 
of us that teaching is one of America’s 
proudest professions and that school 
business is big business: 

1. For one-third of all Americans be- 
tween five and the age of retire- 
ment, education is a full time 
occupation (2 million teachers; 
48,000,000 students) . 

2. 150,000 men and women are en- 
gaged in educational planning, 
management, and supervision. 

3. More than 200,000 civic-minded 
and unselfish citizens serve as 
members of school and/or college 
boards and accept responsibility 
for making policy (all this with- 
out pay!) . 
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TARC Re-elects Kurek 


Michael Kurek of Nashville, president 
of Tennessee Association for Retarded 
Children for the past two years, was 
unanimously re-elected for another two- 
year term at the TARC annual meeting. 


Our Writing Teachers 


Eva Frazier, co-ordinator of instruction 
for the Davidson County Schools, is 
author of a seven-page article in the 
October issue of The Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals. Miss Frazier’s article, “A 
county Plans for Curriculum Improve- 
ment”, traces the history of the country’s 
curriculum improvement program in the 
last decade. 


Change of Date: 
Mark Your Calendar Now 


March 16-17, 1961 is the revised date 
for the TEA Annual Convention in 
Memphis, Tennessee. Those who at- 
tended the regional conventions already 
know that this date was moved from 
March 23-24 to March 16-17 because 
the SHRINE CIRCUS takes over in 
Memphis and fills the auditorium the 
week ending March 24th. 

We wish the Shriners every success— 
and we'll see you in Memphis March 
16th. 


Teachers Wanted for U.S. Air 


Force Base in Puerto Rico 


E. D. Guthrey, Colonel, USAF Com- 
mander, has asked our assistance in re- 
cruiting teachers for Ramey Air Force 
Base, Puerto Rico, for the school year 
1961-62 (Kindergarten through high 
school) . 

Colonel Guthrey states that they are 
highly selective in their choice of staff 
members; but he is particularly desirous 
of recruiting one or more teachers from 
Tennessee. Colonel Guthrey’s address 
is: Headquarters, 72D Combat Support 
Group (SAC), United States Air Force, 
A.P.O. 845, New York, N. Y. 


TEA Legislative Program 
on TV 


Chattanooga’s WIVC-TV will carry the 
last of four half-hour telecasts in East 
Tennessee promoting the TEA legisla- 
tive program. The telecast is scheduled 
Friday, December 16 at 7:00 P.M. This 
fine public service by WIVC is deeply 
appreciated by members of TEA (and 
the station would appreciate expressions 
from you after you have heard the tele- 
cast) . 

Other East Tennessee programs have 
been carried by WJIL-TV in Johnson 
City, and by WIT'VK-TV and WBIR- 
TV. 


National Teacher 
Examinations 


On Saturday, February 11, 1961, The 
National Teacher Examinations pre- 
pared and administered annually by 
Education Testing Service will be given 
at 160 testing centers throughout the 
United States. Applications may be ob- 
tained, along with an information bulle- 
tin, from school superintendents or 
directly from 20 Nassau Street, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. Completed applications 
must be filed before January 13, 1961. 
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000 Business Teachers to 
vather in Chicago 


‘he 63rd Annual Convention of Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association 
will be held in Chicago December 27, 
’8, and 29 at the Palmer House. Tours 
of Chicago business firms will be a 
feature of the convention. Included in 
these will be the Prudential Building, 
International Business Machines, Board 
of Trade, and the Federal Reserve Bank. 
\ndrew D. Holt, president of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, will deliver the 
address at the closing banquet. Member- 
ship chairman for Tennessee is Dr. G. 
H. Parker, c/o University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 


Nashville Art Included 
in Exhibit 


\ comparative showing of Japanese and 
American Children’s Paintings is the 
current exhibit at the Peabody Fine Arts 
Center in Nashville. Children’s art from 
schools in Kansas City, Mo., Louisville, 
Ky., Chicago, Ill., Cincinnati, Ohio, New 
York City, N. Y., Nashville, Tennessee, 
and Shizuoka, Japan has been assembled 
and mounted to show that art is a uni- 
versal language. Lillian Gilchrist, direc- 
tor of art in the public schools of 
Nashville, helped assemble Tennessee’s 
contribution. After the exhibit closes at 
Peabody campus, the pictures will be 
shown in various parts of the United 
States and will then be shipped to 
Shizuoka City, Japan, to become a per- 
manent exhibit in the Children’s 
Museum. 





Puysicist JAMES A. VAN ALLEN 
(right) , discoverer of the Van Allen 


radiation belt, recently helped 
launch Future Scientists of America, 
a new organization designed to build 
a reserve of superior scientists from 
among students now in high school. 
Inaugural charters were presented 
to chapters in 50 schools in 26 states 
last month. Central High School of 
Cookeville, is among the inaugural 
chapters. Bertie B. Buck is sponsor, 
with 25 students participating. 
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NEWS FROM 


THE Educators 


CUT OUT FRILLS, SAYS CONANT 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Dr. James 
B. Conant, in his latest report, 
“Education in the Junior High 
Schools,” stresses the need for 
academic preparation for high 
school in junior high school, and 
warns against over-emphasis of 
athletics and pretentious gradua- 
tion ceremonies. The report makes 
14 specific recommendations based 
on observations in 237 schools in 
23 states. 

* -M *¥ 

SCHOOL BOND SALES RISE 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The 
Education Department of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce reports that 
school bond sales for the first six 
months of 1960 amounted to $1,- 
228,887,000—an increase of more 
than $200,000,000 above the figures 
for the same period in 1959. 

xk & * 


PA. MAKES TV STUDY FILMS 

HARRISBURG, PA.—A series 
of 30 elementary science TV films. 
“Exploring with Science,” has 
been produced by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction. 
An estimated 500,000 students will 
see the movies during the school 
year on educational television pro- 
grams. 

Sigs 


MECHANICAL “TEACHERS” 





ROANOKE, VA.—Last spring, 
a group of eighth-grade students 
in a junior high school studied 
algebra—a ninth-grade subject— 
without teacher, textbook or home- 
work, using only machines and 


programed material. They covered 
an entire year’s work in one term 
and, in national exams, gave an 
impressive performance, competing 
with children a year older. Their 
“teaching machine,” develoved at 
Harvard University, presents in- 
formation and questions to a stu- 
dent. About the size of a record- 
player, it has three panels: one 
revealing the programed material; 
a second for the student to write 


“his answer; and a third which re- 


veals the correct answer when a 
knob is turned. 


Oe 
NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 


Educators offers a set 
£ four new, free 
school Safety posters. 
Chey illustrate four 
:ommon situations in 
i way children under- 
tand. Mail the coupon 
(right) today. 

















DIPLOMAS TO TELL STORY 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—This 
year this city’s high school grad- 
uates will find on their diplomas 
statements about the kind of work 
they did. This reportedly puts 
into practice a suggestion made by 
Dr. James B. Conant in his reform 
plan for high schools published in 
1959. 

* * & 

STUDY OF RUSSIAN SOARS 








WASHINGTON, D. C.—Only 18 
U. S. high schools offered Russian 
language courses in 1957; today 
the total is nearly 600, with more 
than 4,000 students, according to 
the U. S. Office of Education. Some 
50 school systems teach the lan- 
guage in elementary school, the 
report states, adding that nearly 
500 colleges now offer the course, 
up from 175 prior to the first 
Sputnik in 1957. 


* 4 * 
THANKS TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS 
More than 3,100 now are mem- 
bers of 51 Educators Groups ... 
and have received more than $500,- 
000 in benefits. Monthly income, 
hospital-surgical, major medical 
(to $10,000!) plans are available— 
and at minimum cost. See why 
215,000 other teachers have joined 
Educators since 1910. Mail the 
coupon for free information with- 
out obligation. 





COMPANY 


INSURANCE 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA, 


LIFE 





CJ Please send me full details of 
GROUP INSURANCE free and 
any obligation on my part. 


Name ...cccccccccccccoce eecccece 

Name of School ....... pesseedp voces 

School Address ........ cecnsedsned 

City & State .........- pescsecceosone 
—_ 











Scholarship News You 
Can Use 


High School Seniors who will graduate 
between January and July of 1961 are 
eligible for four-year college scholarships 
(500.00 a year) in nursing, occupational 
therapy, physical therapy, social work 
(medical) , or medicine. The scholarships 
are offered by The National Foundation 
(March of Dimes). Deadline for filing 
applications is April 1, 1961. 


Art Talent Scholarships will be pro- 
vided by Hallmark Cards for the win- 
ners of the 1961 National Art Talent 
Contest announced by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Theme 
of the contest, open to all high school 
seniors graduating in 1961, is “American 
Horizons”. Deadline is April 1, 1961; 
and entries should be submitted to local 
club affiliates of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs (write Mrs. Douglas 
I. McCrum, 220 South Eddy, Fort Scott, 
Kansas for additional information) . 


The 12th National Science Fair-Inter- 
national is scheduled in Kansas City, 
Missouri, May 10-13, 1961. Students and 
their Science Clubs of America sponsors 


may find helpful suggestions about 
entries in the free Science Clubs of 
America Sponsor Handbook, or in 


“Science Projects Handbook” (55¢ per 


copy), or in “Thousands of Science 
Projects” (25¢ per copy). All three are 
available from Science Service, 1719 N 
Street N.W., Washington D.C. 


1961 Kodak High School Photo 
Awards: High school students (grades 
9 through 12) may submit entries be- 
tween January 1 and March 31, 1961. 
Pictures must have been made between 
April 1, 1960 and March 31, 1961; and 
black and white, color transparencies, 
and color prints are eligible. There are 
338 cash awards totaling $11,750; and 
prize-winning prints will be displayed 
in schools throughout the U.S. (and also 
abroad) . 


GENERAL MOTORS 


General Motors Scholarship applica- 
tions must be received before January 
14, 1961. If you have students who wish 
to enter the GM National competition, 
have them: 1) Submit an application; 
2) Register for and take the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test of the College Board on 
January 14, 1961; 3) List “General 
Motors National Scholarship Plan on 
their College Board test applications as 
one of the “colleges” to receive their 
score reports. Applications may be ob- 
tained from General Motors National 
Scholarship Plan, Educational Testing 
Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 





TENNESSEE DELEGATION at the International Convention of Delta Kappa 
Gamma in Miami Beach, Florida. At the convention three Tennessee 
members figured prominently: Miss Alyse Morton of Knoxville, member- 
at-large of the International Administrative Board of this organization for 
women teachers, presided at one of the general meetings; Lottye McCall 
of Memphis was elected to serve for four years as a member of the personnel 
committee; and Phyllis Coker, supervisor of instruction in the Knox County 
school system (and immediate past president of the organization’s Alpha 
Mu chapter), was awarded one of the fifty-seven $2500. scholarships an- 
nounced by the Delta Kappa Gamma. 
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Dr. Barksdale on Mission 
to Turkey 


Dr. J. A. Barksdale, faculty dean of 
TPI and 1959 president of TEA, has 
recently been appointed advisor on 
higher education to the U.S. mission in 
Turkey. 

Dr. Barksdale has served the schools 
of Tennessee for more than thirty-three 
years. He was a teacher and principal 
at Charlotte, Tennessee; principal of 
Ashland City, Paris, and Bristol, Ten- 
nessee, high schools; and superintendent 
of the Union City schools. He was di- 
rector of the Department of Personnel 
for the State of Tennessee, 1949-50; State 
Commissioner of Education, 1950-53; 
and as assistant professor of education, 
University of Tennessee, 1953-55. Since 
1955 he has been dean of the faculty at 
Ft. 

A native of Carroll County, Dr. Barks- 
dale was educated in the public schools 
of McKenzie. He received his B.A. de- 
gree from Bethel College and his M.A. 
degree from the University of Colorado. 
He then did graduate work at Peabody 
College and took his D. Ed. degree at 
the University of Tennessee. 

THE TENNESSEE TEACHER congratu- 
lates Dr. Barksdale on his appointment. 


Six Teachers Win Top 
FFA Honors 


At the 33rd Annual Convention of 
Future Farmers of America, held in 
Kansas City, Missouri in October, six 
Tennessee teachers were awarded the 
FFA’s highest honorary title. Teachers 
receiving this Honorary American Farm- 
er degree for outstanding achievements 
with local chapters and in their own 
communities are: Cecil Boreing of Sul- 
phur Springs; Kenneth K. Mitchell of 
Dickson; J. Merle Crawley of Sale Creek; 
G. C. Bartlett of Bolivar; J. C. Weather- 
ford of Rives; and H. S. Moss of Good- 
lettsville. 
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More Reason for Pride 


More and more, teachers and educators 
are being recognized as outstanding pro- 
fessionals in America. One of the more 
recent appointments announced is the 
selection of L. Arthur Minnich as Execu- 
tive Secretary of the U.S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. Dr. Minnich, 
former faculty member of Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa., was serving as As- 
sistant Staff Secretary of the White 
House Office when his appointment was 
announced. He will direct a staff of 30 
within the Department of State. During 
World War II Dr. Minnich served in 
the army and received the Legion of 
Merit for his work as a member of the 
Secretariat in General Marshall’s office. 





At Leadership Conferences the 
Executive Secretary told of plans 
for a new TEA office building, and 





Fred Crosson discussed salaries and 
overage in the proposed 1961 legis- 
lative program... 


Workshop for Building 


Representatives 


More efficient achievement of profes- 
sional objectives was the primary theme 
at a recent workshop sponsored by the 
Education Council for building repre- 
sentatives and leaders in the four pro- 
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**| doubt that Herbert is right for the part!’’ 








It’s Good to Laugh 


Cartoon above is reprinted here by permission 
of the Journal of Arkansas Education 


Last two weeks before school 
closes for the holidays, what with 
Christmas play or cantata, the 
children making gifts as art or 
other classroom projects to give 
parents (and regular work going 
on) things can get a bit tense. 
But, with a sense of humor, many 
a difficult situation can be passed 
over if the youngsters themselves 
can see a funny side. 

One elementary school teacher 
during this period opened up a 
5 minute joke period. Youngsters 
can tell something funny, draw 
a picture to illustrate a laughable 





Wholesome holiday treat 


situation, bring in a picture, joke 
or short funny story. 
Teacher herself contributes to 
the merriment. Laughing, even 
giggling, is enjoyed by all and 
tension is released. The fun over, 
everyone seems to settle down at 
the more serious business at hand. 
Parents reported that much of 
this good spirit enkindled by this 
little 5 minute fun-break, carried 
over into the home. The children 
brought home the jokes, and 
mother and dad and all passed 
on anything funny 
they had found to 
be taken back to school. 










After day-on- 
the-go at school and 
during the hectic holidays, 


see how quickly the lively flavor 
of delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
helps brighten you up. 


(And, chewing aids digestion too.) 











fessional 


associations, CTA, DCEA, 


School Action Committee of the David- 





NTA, and DCEC. 


State Senator-elect Robert C. Taylor 
discussed “The Citizenship Role of the 
Teacher”; a filmstrip, “Every Teacher 
an Active Political Citizen”, followed 
Mr. Taylor’s talk; and ‘““Teacher-Com- 
munity Cooperative Action” was out- 
lined by Mrs. Otto Billig, president of 
the Nashville League of Women Voters, 
and by Tandy Wilson, member of the 


son County Council of PTA. Helen 
Bain, president, Representative Assem- 
bly of the Education Council, talked on 
the “Duties of a Building Representa- 
tive’; Charlene Collier, TEA Field 
Service Staff, outlined “Professional 
Membership Drives”; and C. E. Barham, 
Executive Secretary of the School Boards 
Association, presented the “1961 Legis- 
lative Program of the Tennessee School 
Boards Association”. 
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It’s News To Us 


These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of interest to edu- 
cators. This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by the 
editor. If unable to find these products 
in your locality, your request to the 
magazine for further information will 
be forwarded to the manufacturer. 


12” L.P. Record for teaching hand- 
writing by song and music and for 
making it fun to write more legibly. 
Produced by Frank Luther, well known 
singer, song writer and MGM Records 
associate. Concentrating on the fifteen 
handwriting demons that have been 
found to be the cause of most hand- 
writing illegibilities, Frank Luther's 
catchy tunes, jingles and explanations 
tell how to correctly write the letters 
a, b, d, e, h, i, m, n, o, r, t, and the 
numerals 5, 6, and 7—the cause of most 
of the trouble. 

An accompanying workbook is avail- 
able with each lyric and explanation 
printed on the left-hand page while 
the corresponding right-hand page is 
ruled for practice in writing the letter. 
There is also a correlated film strip in 
color. Costs: L.P. 12” 33 1/3 RPM, 
$5.95; Filmstrip $5.95; Workbook 50¢. 
Available at leading record stores. 
(Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc., 67 
Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y.) 


Act-O-Matic is a new multi-purpose 
science projector that operates in both 
a horizontal and vertical position. In 
the vertical position, it enables the in- 
structor to project actual test tubes, 
electrolysis cells, meters, electroscopes, 
and other science apparatus. As the 
demonstration is performed, it is pro- 
jected LIVE on the screen in full color 
and motion. A simple one second con- 
version to its horizontal positions con- 
verts it into a standard overhead 
projector capable of projecting 5” x 
5” transparencies. A writing attachment 
is available which allows the instructor 
to project class notes, diagrams, etc., 
as they are written. Manufactured by 
the makers of the famous “Omega” 
enlargers, this projector is available ex- 
clusively through Laboratory Furniture 
Co., Inc., Mineola, N. Y. 
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Portable Voice-Flector for ianguage 
practice eliminates need for special 
classrooms, partitioned booths,  ear- 
phones, microphones or hear-back am- 
plifiers. It consists of a high tensile 
strength neutral gray accoustic “hear- 
back” shell, a free standing metal base 
and a positive-action twist lock that 
permits easy height adjustment for user 
comfort. The Voice-Flector is available 
with or without built-in. speaker, micro- 
phone and system wiring for lesson 
broadcast, instructor monitoring and 
intercommunication. It completely elim- 
inates the need for separate earphones, 
microphones, isolation booths and self- 
monitoring amplifier. No controls are 
required at the student position nor 
is the student hidden from view of the 
instructor. User can easily see classroom 
visuals. With built-in dynamic micro- 
phone and speaker, the Voice-Flector 
can be used in language laboratory 
systems equipped for instructor mon- 
itoring, intercommunication, recitation 
recording, student recording and play- 
back. (Cousino Electronics Corporation, 
2100 Ashland Avenue, Toledo 1, Ohio) 


Electro-Lab is a completely portable 
electrical laboratory. It makes possible 
both demonstration and experimenta- 
tion with one compact, lightweight unit 
that can be seen by the class at the 
front of the room, yet fits on the stu- 
dent’s desk for problem solving. One 
unit, only 8” x 16” x 1114” and weigh- 
ing only 16 pounds, contains a variable 
voltage supply, voltmeter, ammeter, re- 
sistor, lamps, and circuit breaker. Fast 
safe connections in any combination of 
maps and resistors in either series or 
parallel circuits are made on computer- 
type board with patch cords requiring 
no cutting or soldering. The Electro- 
Lab is merely plugged into 115 volt 
outlet in any classroom and line voltage 
is immediately stepped down to a safe 
7 volts. Electro-Lab is equally ideal for 
demonstration in elementary school 
classes, experimentation in secondary 
schools and basic electricity review in 
college physics courses. (Education Prod- 
ucts Division, Dept. 9, Magnetic De- 
vices, Inc., 712 East Street, Frederick, 
Maryland) 








bie Z ee % 

Mrs. Eva Grant (left) editor of the 
National Parent-Teacher, was one of the 
recipients of NEA’s SCHOOL BELL 
AWARD for “distinguished continuous 
coverage of education” in 1959-60. 
Several national magazines and many 
newspapers are doing an outstanding 
job of covering -education. And NEA’s 
SCHOOL BELL AWARD is presented 


in recognition of this work, 


Teen-Agers LIKE Discipline 


One more proof that the young want, 
expect, and like limits set for them: The 
Institute of Student Opinion has just 
released the news that 58.1% of students 
polled by Scholastic Magazines are in 
favor of a 10:00 P.M. curfew for all 
students under 16, An even greater per- 
centage (61.3) thought juvenile delin- 
quency would be reduced by such a 
curfew. The survey was made among 
students in grades 7 through 12 in both 
junior and senior high schools of all 
sizes (both public and private). School 
and health authorities could probably 
add some opinions about what the cur- 
few would do for health and scholastic 
averages! 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT 


Tennessee Education Association Funds, 1959-60 


‘THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 
Tennessee Education Association, Inc. 
Nashville, Tennessee 


GENTLEMEN: 


We have examined the balance sheet of the Tennessee Education Association, Inc., Nashville, Tennessee, as of June 
30, 1960, and the related statement of income and expense for the fiscal year then ended. Our examination was made 
in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of accounting records and 
such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances, except we did not confirm accounts re- 
ceivable by correspondence. The books are kept in the office of the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Frank E. Bass, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

We submit herewith our report, setting forth the financial position at the close of June 30, 1960, and the results of 
activities for the year under review. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 
The balance sheet, Exhibit A, on page one of this report reflects the financial position of the Association, as dis- 


closed by the books at the close of June 30, 1960, which may be summarized and compared with the previous year, as 


follows: 











Increase 

6-30-60 6-30-59 (Decrease) 

Current Assets $225,300.91 $186,337.23 $38,963.68 

Current Liabilities -0- 2,203.00 (2,203.00) 

Working Capital 225,300.91 184,134.23 41,166.68 
Investments—Stock Owned 161.00 161.00 -0- 

Fixed Assets 58,973.32 58,759.91 213.41 

“$284,435.23 $243,055.14 $41,380.09 


Net Worth (Surplus) 














The increase in net worth (Surplus) represents the net income for the year ended June 30, 1960, of $41,380.09, which 
is reflected in the following changes in assets and liabilities. 


Cash Increased $39,063.68 
Fixed Assets Increased 213.41 
Current Liabilities Decreased 2,203.00 
$41,480.09 

Less: Accounts Receivable Decreased 100.00 
Net Worth Increased $41,380.09 





INCOME AND EXPENSE 


The activities for the year ended June 30, 1960, resulted in a net income of $41,380.09, as shown by Exhibit B, on 


page two of this report, which may be summarized and compared with the previous year, as follows: 





Net Income 

















—Year Ended— Increase 
6-30-60 6-30-59 (Decrease) 
Income: 
Membership Dues $150,714.00 $147,276.00 $3,438.00 
Contributions from NEA 1,500.00 1,500.00 -0- 
Interest on Savings Accounts, etc. 5,108.36 3,399.94 1,708.42 
Total Income $157,322.36 $152,175.94 $5,146.42 
Expense: 
Salaries $ 49,525.75 $ 50,783.00 ($1,257.25) 
Other Expenses 66,416.52 64,748.54 1,667.98 
Total Expense $115,942.27 $115,531.54 $ 410.73 
$ 41,380.09 $ 36,644.40 $4,735.69 
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CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS—EXHIBIT C 


Cash receipts and disbursements for the year ended June 30, 1960, are listed on page three and four of this report, 
and should not be confused with the statement of income and expense, Exhibit B. Exhibit C, summarized and com- 
pared with the previous year is, as follows: 


—Year Ended— Increase 

6-30-60 6-30-59 (Decrease) 

Total Receipts $192,463.61 $184,730.12 $ 7,733.49 

Total Disbursements 153,399.93 146,135.77 7,264.16 
Excess Receipts over 

Disbursements $ 39,063.68 $ 38,594.35 $ 469.33 

Cash Balance, Beginning of Year 185,644.23 147,049.88 38,594.35 

Cash Balance, End of Year “$224,707.91 $185,644.23 $39,063.68 


BALANCE SHEET 


Petty Cash Fund $15.00: 

The petty cash fund was verified by actual count on August 3, 1960, at 10:00 A. M. 

Cash on Deposit, Checking Account $45,719.20; 
Savings Accounts $178,988.71: 

Cash on deposit in the regular checking account with the Third National Bank was verified by reconciling the balance 
confirmed direct with the bank at the close of June 30, 1960, with the ledger balance. 

Cash on deposit in the various savings accounts was verified from the banks’ pass books at the close of June 30, 1960. 
Refer to Exhibit A for a detail list. 


Accounts Receivable, for Advertising $578.00: 

Accounts receivable are as shown by the books, and were not verified by correspondence. ‘hese accounts are for 
advertising during the current and prior year. A part of the prior year’s charges amounting to $47.94, which were not 
paid at the close of June 30, 1960, were dropped from the assets as doubtful of collection. 


Stock Owned $161.00: 
Stock owned in the Horace Mann Life Insurance Company was inspected by us, and is listed below: 


Certificate No. of Par 
Number Shares Value Cost 
178 l $50.00 $86.00 
217 ] 50.00 75.00 


Total ene wan $161.00 


Fixed Assets $58,973.32: 

Fixed assets consist of building and lot $29,214.09, improvements to building $21,655.93, furniture and _ fixtures 
$11,701.65, less reserve for depreciation of $5,598.35, leaving a net book value of $6,103.30, and a 1959 Pontiac automobile 
$2,772.50, less reserve for depreciation of $772.50, leaving a net book value of $2,000.00. 

Furniture and fixtures were increased by purchase of $1,429.09 during the year. One thousand, one hundred sixty 
dollars and sixty-eight cents was added to the depreciation reserve for the current year’s depreciation at 10 per cent of 
cost of unexhausted equipment. 

Fire and extended coverage insurance of $27,500.00 is carried on the building, and $6,000.00 on the furniture and 


fixtures. 


Current Liabilities—None 

The June 1960 accounts for telephone and telegraph, light and office supplies, will be charged to expenses when 
paid, in conformity with past practice. 

Federal withholding tax and federal old age benefit tax, payable in July 1960, were paid by June checks. 
Surplus $284,435.23: 

The surplus balance at June 30, 1960, of $284,435.23, represents the balance at the beginning of the year of $243,055.14, 
increased by the net income for the year under review of $41,380.09. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


All cancelled checks returned by the bank were exam 
compared with entries in the cash disbursements book for tined for signature, counter signature, and endorsement, and 
Additions of the cash disbursements book were verified. he year under review. All disbursements were made by check. 
The receipts for the year, as shown by the cash receipts book, were verified as to addition and traced to deposits veri- 
fied from bank statements. 
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Fire and theft insurance to the extent of the actual cash value is carried on the Association’s Pontiac automobile, 
as well as liability insurance of $50/100,000.00, and property damage of $5,000.00. 

Fidelity bonds totaling $20,000.00 in the Maryland Casualty Company and Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany are carried on the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Frank E. Bass. No fidelity bond is carried on any of the other employ- 
ees as shown by insurance policies submitted for our inspection. 

In our opinion, subject to the qualification previously mentioned, the accompanying balance sheet and the related 
statement of income and expense, present fairly the financial position of the Tennessee Education Association, Inc., at 
June 30, 1960, and the results of its activities for the year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted account- 
ing principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 

If additional information regarding this report is desired we will be pleased to furnish same upon request. 





Respectfully submitted, 
/s/ R. Earl Compton 


Certified Public Accountant 











TENNESSEE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


BALANCE SHEET 
June 30, 1960 








ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Petty Cash Fund $ 15.00 
Cash on Deposit, Third National Bank (Checking Account) 45,719.20 
Cash on Deposit, Savings Accounts: 
Third National Bank $23,975.82 
First American National Bank 27,627.70 
Cookeville Federal Savings & Loan Association 10,200.00 
Nashville Fidelity Federal Savings & Loan Association 20,849.36 
Johnson City First Federal Savings & Loan Association 15,814.12 
Nashville First Federal Savings & Loan Association 21,130.05 
Greeneville Home Federal Savings & Loan Association 5,000.00 
Knoxville Home Federal Savings & Loan Association 5,000.00 
Memphis Leader Federal Savings & Loan Association 10,200.00 
Murfreesboro Federal Savings & Loan Association 18,891.66 
Nashville Security Federal Savings & Loan Association 20,300.00 178,988.71 $224,722.91 
Accounts Receivable, Advertising 578.00 
Total Current Assets $225,300.91 
INVESTMENTS 
Stock Owned (Horace Mann Life Ins. Co.) 161.00 
Less: Reserve 
FIXED ASSETS Cost For Depr. Book Value 
Building and lot $29,214.09 $ -0- $ 29,214.09 
Improvements to Building 21,655.93 -0- 21,655.93 
Furniture and Fixtures 11,701.65 5,598.35 6,103.30 
Automobile (1959 Pontiac) 2,772.50 772.50 2,000.00 
Total Fixed Assets, 58,973.32 
Book Value $65,344.17 $ 6,370.85 a 
TOTAL ASSETS $284,435.23 
LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 
CURRENT LIABILITIES $ -0- 
NET WORTH 
Surplus Balance June 30, 1959 $243,055.14 
Add: Net Income for year ended 
June 30, 1960 Exhibit B 41,380.09 
Total Net Book Worth (Surplus) 284,435.23 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH - $284,435.23 
This statement subject to comments contained in text of report. 
EXHIBIT A 
DECEMBER 1960 $8 








INCOME 
Membership Dues: 
County Associations 
City Associations 
Institutions 
Individuals 
Contributions from NEA 
Interest on Savings Accounts 
and Dividend on Stock 


Total Income 


EXPENSE’ 

Salaries: 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Publications Assistant 
Field Service 
Field Service 
Director of Public 

Information 
Director of Research 
Secretaries and 

Stenographers 


Building Expense 
Telephone and Telegraph 


Actual Income and Expense 


$101,418.00 
40,488.00 
8,742.00 
66.00 


$ 11,000.00 
4,743.75 
6,380.00 
5,610.00 


8,580.00 
-0- 


13,212.00 


Depreciation, Office Equipment (10%) 


Office Supplies and Postage (Postage $1,285.60) 


Printing and Distributing Materials 


Travel—Office Staff (Auto Expense $1,047.08) 
Travel—President and Administrative Council 


Annual Convention 
Public Relations 


Association Dues and Publications 


Representative Assembly 


The Tennessee Teacher (See Summary Below) 


Bond—Executive Secretary 
Field Service—NEA 
NEA Delegates 


Staff Retirement & Insurance (Ins. $571.14) 


Federal Old Age Benefit Tax 


Miscellaneous Expense 
Depreciation, Automobile 


Total Expense 


$150,714.00 
~ 1,500.00 


5,108.36 





$ 49,525.75 


4,397.36 
1,093.82 
1,160.68 
3,004.54 
4,464.38 
6,625.29 
2,248.29 
4,831.33 
12,885.33 
303.00 
493.40 
14,397.91 
50.00 
1,508.92 
4,269.63 
2,371.14 
1,105.82 
433.18 
772.50 


NET INCOME FOR YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1960 


EXHIBIT B 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 


Expense: Printing and Distribution 
Advertising Commissions 


Miscellaneous 
Total Expense 
Income: Advertising 
Subscriptions 
Total Income 
Net Cost 


$32,124.41 
3,663.26 
1,645.17 


$21,993.43 
1,041.50 


INCOME AND EXPENSE 
Year Ended June 30, 1960 


Budget 


$140,000.00 
1,500.00 


-0- 


$157,322.36 $141,500.00 


$ 11,000.00 
4,950.00 
6,380.00 
5,610.00 


8,580.00 
8,400.00 


16,700.00 


$ 61,620.00 


4,000.00 
1,100.00 
1,400.00 
3,000.00 
5,000.00 
7,100.00 
2,250.00 
6,000.00 
22,980.00 
500.00 
500.00 
16,000.00 
100.00 
1,500.00 
1,800.00 
3,400.00 
650.00 
600.00 
-0- 
139,500.00 
2,000.00 


115,942.27 
$ 41,380.09 $ 


$37,432.84 


23,034.93 
$14,397.91 








Actual Over or 
(Under) Budget 


$10,714.00 
-0- 


5,108.36 
$15,822.36 


-0- 
( 206.25) 

-0- 

-()- 


-0- 
( 8,400.00) 


( 3,488.00) 
($12,094.25) 


397.36 

( 6.18) 
772.50 

4.54 

( 535.62) 
(474.71) 
( 1.71) 
( 1,168.67) 
( 10,094.67) 
(197.00) 
( 6.60) 
( 1,602.09) 
(50.00) 
8.92 
2,469.63 

( 1,028.86) 
455.82 

( 166.82) 
772.50 

( 23,557.73) 
$39,380.09 


The Budget allows $2,000.00 for purchase of Furniture and Equipment and $1,400.00 for depreciation thereon. One 
thousand, four hundred twenty-nine dollars and nine cents was spent for equipment, which was capitalized and $1,160.68 
charged for depreciation. Purchases for year ended June 30, 1950, of $1,368.37 were retired as depreciated out. 

This statement subject to comments contained in text of report. 
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CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


RECEIPTS Year Ended June 30, 1960 
Membership Dues 
The Tennessee Teacher: 
Advertising 
Subscriptions 
NEA Contributions 
Interest from Savings and Certificate of Deposit 
Federal Withholding Tax 
Federal OAB Tax 
Retirement System, TEA Staff 
Group Insurance 
Chamber of Commerce (Ryman Auditorium) 
Salary Refund from TEA Insurance Fund 
Sale of Old Typewriter 
Accounts Receivable (as of 6-30-59) 


Total Receipts 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries 

Building Expense 

Telephone and Telegraph 

Office Supplies and Postage 

Travel—Office Staff and Auto Expense 

Travel—President and Administrative Council 

Annual Convention 

Association Dues and Publications 

Bond, Executive Secretary 

Representative Assembly 

THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 

Public Relations 

Field Services—NEA 

NEA Delegates 


Retirement System TEA Staff $ 1,386.56 
Retirement System TEA Staff 1,800.00 


Group Insurance 
Federal OAB Tax 

Federal Withholding Tax 

Printing and Distributing Materials 
Furniture and Equipment Purchased 
Pontiac Auto (Cash on Exchange 7-27-59) 
Account Payable 6-30-59 (Tenn. Teachers Retirement System) 
Miscellaneous Expense 

Total Disbursements 

Excess Receipts Over Disbursements 

Add: Cash on Deposit June 30, 1959 


CASH ON DEPOSIT JUNE 30, 1960 


Accounted for, as follows: 
Checking Account: 
Third National Bank 
Savings Account: 
Third National Bank 
First American National Bank 
Nashville Fidelity Federal Savings 


$23,975.82 
27,627.70 


and Loan Association 20,849.36 
Cookeville Federal Savings & Loan 10,200.00 
Johnson City First Federal Savings and 

Loan Association 15,814.12 
Nashville First Federal Savings & Loan 21,130.05 
Greeneville Home Federal Savings 

and Loan Association 5,000.00 
Knoxville Home Federal Savings & Loan 5,000.00 
Memphis Leader Federal Savings and 

Loan Association 10,200.00 
Murfreesboro Federal Savings & Loan 18,891 66 


Nashville Security Federal Savings and 
Loan Association 20,300.00 


TOTAL 
EXHIBIT C 


DECEMBER 1960 





$ 21,588.37 
1,041.50 


$ 50,293.75 
4,397.36 
1,093.82 
3,004.54 
6,625.29 
2,248.29 
5,331.33 

$03.00 
50.00 
493.40 
37,432.84 
12,885.33 
1,508.92 
4,269.63 


3,186.56 


1,288.08 
2,323.94 
7,361.70 
4,464.38 
1,429.09 

772.50 
2,203.00 

433.18 


$ 45,719.20 


$178,988.71 
"$224,707.91 


$150,714.00 


22,629.87 


1,500.00 
5,108.36 
7,361.60 
1,218.22 
1,386.56 
716.94 
500.00 
768.00 
55.00 
505.06 


$192,463.61 


$153,399.93 


$ 39,063.68 


185,644.23 


$224.707.91 








Greeneville Junior High School Commemorates 
the Yuletide Season 


By Dew A. Susone, Principal 
Junior High School 


Once again as we approached the 
yuletide season, a festive atmosphere 
was prevalent throughout the entire 
Greeneville Junior High School. Class- 
rooms displayed a wide range of talent 
and interest in different types of decora- 
tions. Many of the decorations were 
made by the children and_ included 
drawings, scenes, wreaths, tree decora- 
tions, centerpieces, candles, and cookies 
in the form of Christmas symbols such 
as stars, bells, trees, and snow men. This 
encouraged the originality, interest and 
artistic ability of the children in con- 
nection with the teaching of fine arts. 


In the classrooms, the subjects taught 
were depicted by carefully chosen dec- 
orations. The bulletin boards were most 
attractive. Some had the nativity scene 
and Biblical verses while others were 
laden with snow men, bells, santas, and 
musical notes of familiar carols. 

Vhough the cafe-gym-torium was used 
for classes the entire day, at lunch the 
room became quite festive. Tables 
donned holiday centerpieces made and 
donated by the cafeteria manager; and 
during the lunch hour, Christmas music 
was enjoyed by the children. 

Gift poinsettias added to the appear- 


ance of both the superintendent's and 
offices. (The superintend- 
located in this build- 


principal's 
ent’s offices are 
ing.) 

Ihe focal point of the building was 
the front entrance, which was outlined 
by greenery and poinsettias. ‘The win- 
dows on either the door were 
flanked with greenery and silvered pine 
cones with a huge red bow in the center. 
On the doors hung a_ beautiful ever- 
green wreath with poinsettias, a red 
bow, and silver bells. In the entrance 
were “Mama, Papa, and Baby” snow 
men singing carols. 

The entire building provided a 
Christmas atmosphere for a most unique 
and delightful tea given by the super- 
office staff in the 
home economics room for the entire 
Greeneville City Schools. It was an 
honor to have the upper East ‘Tennessee 
Supervisor, Miss Pauline Brummitt, 
with us for this occasion. 

Though the interior of the building 
had been elaborately decorated each 
year this was the first time the Greene- 
ville Junior High building had been 
decorated on the exterior since its reno- 
vation in 1955, There were many ex- 
pressions of gratitude from the general 
public and requests for this to become 


side of 


intendent and _ his 


an annual custom. 

Each night a light was focused on the 
lovely but decorations to 
brighten the community and reflect the 
spirit of the student body, faculty, and 
other personnel in the building. It was 
with joy and happiness that we at Jun- 
ior High School wished all “A Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year”. 


simple 





Yours For The Asking 


This column, which is a regular feature 
many valuable ideas which you will not 
find elsewhere. Check it carefully for 
the material you may be able to use. 
The advertisers prefer to send their 
material directly to you—not to children. 
Please print your name and address 
clearly. 

4. Literature with information 
the Mason Protected Fund Raising plans 
for schools and school groups. (Mason 
Candies, Inc.) 

44. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 
20 countries in 70 days, summer 1961. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 
59. The Wonderful World of Sound. A 
catalog of records made up of jazz, blues, 
folk songs, children’s songs, off-beat 
sounds. Features the world’s largest 


about 
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collection of authentic folk music on 
Longplay records. (Folkways Records) 
78. Maupintour Travel Guide lists 20 
different tours for 1961 with 150 de- 
parture dates to Western Europe, Soviet 
Union, Middle East, and Around the 
World. 56 pages well _ illustrated. 
(Maupintour) 


Cw a a a a ee ee 


81. The 


America’s 


Finest Eye Protection for 
Athletics illustrates the im- 
portant safety features built into All 
American athletic glasses. Shows how 
these glasses are especially designed to 
protect athletes during competitive play. 
Folders available in quantities. (Benson 
Optical Co.) 




















| USE THIS COUPON j 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in |! 
| Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Avenue School year of ; 
j Chicago 1, Illinois 1960-61 only | 
j Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired | 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. | 
4. 44. 59. 78. 81. 
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SERVICES OFFERED BY THE 
HORACE MANN COMPANIES 











Health and Accident Insur- 
ance Both group and indivi- 
dual Hospital-Surgical, Major 
Medical, and Income Protec- 
tion Plans. Special teacher- 
designed plans at special low 
rates. 








Life Insurance All types of 
modern plans, including Re- 
tirement Income, Savings, 
Endowments, Ordinary Life 
Mortgage, Educational and 
Term available to teachers 
and their families. Also, spe- 
cial Group Life Plans availa- 
ble on Statewide basis. 





Automobile Insurance Sav- 

ings on your automobile in- / 
surance because of insuring 

with other teachers who are / _ 
generally safe drivers. Na- [* 
——F tionwide claim service. Can / += 
be continued when leaving —=—=a 
the profession. 





Retired Teachers’ Plans Spe- 
cial retired teachers’ Health 
and Accident Plans to those 
teachers having Horace 
Mann upon retirement. An- 
nuities and Savings plans are 
also available. 





Special Teachers’ Occupa- waa 
tional Liability Insurance =o \ 


Many state associations are 
insuring their members on a 
100% basis through the 
Horace Mann Statewide | 
group. Amounts of either 
$10,000 or $25,000 for a 


very modest premium. 








Horace Mann Fund, Inc. A 
diversified, managed invest- 
ment business enterprise. It 
seeks to provide an invest- 
ment program in which rel- 
lative stability of principle 
and reasonable income are 
combined with the possibility 
of long term growth. 





W. O. Evers, 
321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville ALpine 4-3950 

















John E. Stewart, 
P. O. Box 1143 
Chattanooga VErnon 1-1676 


Charles Gardner, 
P. O. Box 906, 
Jackson 7-0153 


Joe L. Skelton, 
4389 Castle Avenue 
Memphis 17 MUtual 5-1603 





James Baldwin, 
3901 Washington Pike 
Knoxville 2-541 1 
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American Desk . . . 
tested and approved on all counts! 


ReGuLINE by American Desk Voted best all ’round in schools throughout the 
country! Built for years of hard use, American Desk Crusader Chairs have 14-gauge die-formed 
steel frames... non-tip balance. Graduated heights 12” thru 17”. Send for complete Reguline 
catalog. Illustrated front-to-back: Crusader Series 300 Chair Desk, Series 335-TA Tablet Arm 
Chair, Series 303 Tablet Arm Chair, Series 33 Crusader Chair. 


——— 
AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS aye 


MASSEY SEATING CO. Neshvitic 10, tenn. 
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